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Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls in the United 
Kingdom, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


CUCKOO CLOUDLAND: 


A Study on Utopias and Utopians. 
By T. STANLEY ROGERS, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 





Talks at Hawhawden. By the Author of “Letters to a 
Grand Old Man.” Price One Shilling. 


Three Years’ Blunders. A Letter from Joseph to William. 
By the Author of “The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in 
Massacre of the Truth.” Price One Shilling. 


Letters to a Grand Old Man and Certain Cabinet 
Ministers. By the Author of “Letters to My Son Herbert.” Price 
One Shilling, 


Letters to My Son Herbert. Fifth Thousand. Price 
One Shilling. 


More Letters to my Son Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


Hair Splitting as a Fine Art. Letters to My Son 
Herbert. Price One Shilling. 


The Kilmainham Treaty; or, Lessons in Massacre 
of the Truth. Price Sixpence, 


The Science of Change of Air. By Davip Sxinner, 
M.,D,, Brussels, Fellow Roy. Met. Soc. Price One Shilling. 





Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, ILLUSTRATED WRAPPER, 


COUSIN DICK. 


- By the Author of “A Woman’s Revenge,” “The Wrecker’s Daughter,” 
“The Lion Queen,” &c. 
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Just Ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s, 
THE WEIRD SISTERS. By Ricearp Dowiine, Author of “ The 


Mystery of Killard,” “‘The Sport of Fate,” “Sweet Inisfail,” ‘‘ Under St. Paul’s,” &e. 





Now Ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, Price 28. 
THE MYSTERY OF KILLARD. By Ricuarp Dowttye, Author 


of ** The Weird Sisters,” ‘* Tempest Tossed,” “‘ The Sport of Fate,” &c. 
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Now Ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 
A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL: A Story of Lake Lancashire. 


By Txeo Girt, Author of ‘* Pretty Miss Bellew,” ‘* True to Her Trust,” &c. 





Now Realy, in Illustrated Wrapper, Price 2s. 
WHAT YOU WILL. Edited by T. W. Davivsox, and containing 


Contributions by Epwarp Oxenrorp, Ceci, Lorratng, C. A. Kexpart, WARNELL DENTON, 
and T. W. Davipson. 





Now Ready, Price 2s. 
FROM THE WINGS. By B. H. Boxron, Author of “Jennie of the 


Prince’s,” ** Nell—On and Off the Stage,” &c. 





Now Ready, Price 2s. 
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NOW READY, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE 7/6. 


WILDFIR: y 


A Collection of Erratic Essays, 
BY 


CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 


In One Vol. Cronwn 8vo. 


“We have nothing but praise for Mr. Dunphie’s e-says; and so few readable essays have been published 
of late, that these ought to be widely read, and should become universally popular.”—£re. 


“When once taken up, no one can put down without reading them steadily from beginning to end.” 
— Pictor fal World, 


Now Ready, Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 7/6. 
TINY TRAVELS. 


BY 
J. ASHBY STERRY, 


AUTHOR OF 
“Tue Ssurriecock Parers,” Ke. 
In One Vol. Crown 8vo. 


** The fascination of “ Tiny Travels,” 1s one that is given to few writers to create by work of so unpretending 
a character.” — “Morning « {dvertiser. 


Now Ready, By the late Frank Buckland. 
FISH -HATCHING, 


AND THE ARTIFICIAL CULTURE OF FISH. 
BY 


FRANK BUCKLAND, MA, MRCS, F.ZS, &c. 


With Five Illustrations. In Gue Vol. Crown-8ro, 


PRICE 5- 


ALSO 


MANUAL OF SALMON AND TROUT HATCHING, 


or, an Explanation of the Fish-hatching Apparatus at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 
the South Kensington Museum, Zoological Gardens, &c., 
BY 
FRANK BUCKLAND, M.A., M.R.C.S., F.Z.8., &e. 


PRICE 6d. 


HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, | 
OLD WOUNDS and SORES. [If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. It is 
wonderfully efficaciour in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, GOUT, and 


RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly if 
Holloway's Pills be taken according to Directions to Purify the Blood. ‘ 
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Now ready in one vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 
QS. 6. ; paper covers, |S. 


AMERICAN & 
OTHER DRINKS. 


Upwards ot Two Hundred of the most approved 
Recipes for making the principal Beverages used 
in the United States and elsewhere. 


BY 


LEO ENCEL, 
Of the Criterion, late of New York City, U.S.A. 


“Those who need a tonic during the 
present sultry weather cannot do better 
than make their selection from the insinuat- 
ing beverages enumerated in the present 
work,”— Court Journal. 
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WIDJW WELCH’S FEMALE PILLS 
have a reputation of 98 years, and are the ac- 
knowledged leadingsremedy for all Female 
complaints. They contain no drug that can 

ssibly act deleteriously, and consequently 
Eaves the approval of the medical profession. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
1790. 


Wednesday Morn, April 21st, 1790. 
Miss Rash, of Stamford Street, Surrey Side of Black- 
friars Bridge, having experienced great benefit from 
Welch’s Pills, wishes to send a box to Elizabeth Cane, 
of the Parish of Heckfield, Hants, who seems to have 
nearly the same complaint, and applies to Mr. Kearsley 


for a box, 
1884. 


MADAM, Tottenham, 20th February, 1884 
Iam very pleased to tell you that the pills have 


already taken the desired effect on the young person for 


whom Isent. She has only taken them a few night« 


Other remedies have been tried for some time withous 
avail. 

Tam, Madam, Yours obliged 
To Mrs. KEARSLEY. A.C. C 6, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AND OF THE PROPRIETOR’S AGENTS, 
SANGER & SONS, 489, OxForo ST., LONOON. 
Price 2/9 per box ; or by post, 34 stamps, 
THE ONLY GENUINE Widow Welch’s Pills are 


wrappered in WHITE paper, and bear the name of 
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NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION, 


One Vol. 


Crown 8vo. 


‘COLD SCRAPS MADE INTO 


DAINTY 


DISHES. 


BY A LADY HELP. 


“An excellent little manual of cookery."—Sunday Zimes, 


“ Will prove a handy supplemeat to the ordinary cookery book.”— Daily Chronicle. 


“An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible furm,”—~ 


City. Press, 


“We can heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.”— Court Journal. 
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“ Few living writers know the lower classes so well, or can describe them so 
graphically and pathetically.”—British Quarterty Review. 


LITTLE MAKE-BELIEVE—1883. 
BELLS OF PENRAVEN-—1879. © 


** All we need say further on the subject is to record our conviction that it is the best story 
the author has written, and we anticipate that the demand for it will be enormous.”—Era, 


THE MYSTERY OF ROARING MEG—1878. 


** More strongly than any other writer, Mr. Farjeon creates in the hearts of his readers a 
deep and abiding sympathy with the characters of his creation. By subtle touches, full of 
pathos, he makes the heart beat in responsive sympathy with the laughter or the tears of his 
actors.” — Weekly Times. 


SOLOMON ISAACS—1877. 
** Every family will be the better by this story being read aloud in it at Christmas time.”— 
Christian Life.” 
** Mr, Farjeon has surpassed himself. ‘Solomon Isaacs’ is, to our mind, one of the happiest 
of the Christmas stories that have come from his pen, Mr. Farjeon could not have chosen a 
higher type for his Christmas idyll than that of the gentle, modest, merciful Jewess,”—Lloyd’s 
Wee kly London Newspapr r. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW-—1874. 


** The rich and poetic setting of the story will delight all who remember that the Gospel was 
announced as glad news to wearied and struggling humanity.”—Edinburgh Daily Review, 


AN ISLAND PEARL—1875. 


** Unapproachable in the art of combining sensation and pathos, strength of situation and 
softness of sentiment, Mr. Farjeon is surely one of the most effective of living word-painters.”— 
The Hour, 


KING OF NO-LAND—1874. 


**We have had nothing approaching the ‘King of No-Land’ since the author of the 
‘Chimes ’ shuffled off this mortal coil.” — Weekly Times. 


GOLDEN GRAIN--1873. 


**Mr, Farjeon keeps hold of our sympathies by never letting go the bright thread of 
sentiment, poetry, and virtue, which is wrought into the lowliest and almost the worst life.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES—1872. 


**Charles Dickens was the founder of Christmas stories, with his ‘ Christmas Carol, 
‘Chimes,’ and ‘Cricket on the Hearth;’ and it would almost seem that Mr. Farjeon is 
destined to bring them back again to the form in which they commenced,”—Standard, 


BLADE-O’-GRASS— 1871. 


“*Such a story as should ring through English ears from land’s end to land’s end,”—The 
Watchman and Wesleyan Advertiser. 
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NEW WORKS BY MISS LILY TINSLRY. 


Just ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price Two Shillings. 


A WOMAN'S REVENGE. 


By Lily "Tinsley, 


Author of “Cousin Dick,” ‘* The Little Witness,” ‘ At the Cross Roads,” “ Blackwater Towers,” 
** In the Ring,” &c. 


“ The most sensation-loving readers will be content with the fare that Miss Tinsley has prepared for them in 
‘A Woman’s Revenge,’ her latest work.""—Morning Post. 

‘**Miss Tinsley deserves credit for the ingenuity with which she describes the tortuosities of a woman's 
vengeance, ”’— Atheneum. 

**This young authoress handles the tale of terror with a firm hand, and sustains the interest down to the last 
chapter......‘A Woman's Revenge ’ will be welcomed as a forcible addition to the list of thrilling novels which 
have been recently published.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“ That the writer possesses considerable power of description is evidenced by the vivid pietures we find here 
presented..... A careful perusal of the two volumes will be attended with considerable pleasure.”—John Bull, 

“* It is really a clever story, and will rather surprise those who fancy they knew something of the ways of 
women," — Court Journal. 








Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling. 


COUSIN DICK, 


BY LILY TINSLEY, 


Author of ‘*A Woman’s Revenge,” &c. 


“ Besides being a bright and attractive story, ‘Cousin Dick ’ contains certain thrilling elements that lift the 
tale out of the ordinary category of such works. The chief incidents stand out clearly, the incidents are skilfully 
worked up, and the result is a thoroughly interesting and entertaining romance.”’ Lloyd's. 

* The story is charmingly told, and the interest in the characters kept up to the end.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“This is an exceedingly racy and interesting story, and we are sure it will have a large number of readers if 
its merits are made known. ‘The characters depicted in the tale are true to life, and yet are seldom described in so 
realistic and charming a style, and we heartily recommend its perusal.’’—Accrington Gazette. 


Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price One Shilling. 


THE LITTLE WITNESS. 
By LILY TINSLEY, 
Author of ** Cousin Dick,” ** In the Ring,” &c. 





MISS LILY TINSLEY’S CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


“AT THE CROSS ROADS; 
IN PROLOGUE AND TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
An Original Christmas Story, By LILY TINSLEY, 
Author of ** Shadows,” ** The Wrecker’s Daughter,” ** Cousin Dick,” &c., &c. 
With Illustrations by MINNIE TINSLEY. 
*** At the Cross Roads ’"—the Christmas number of ‘ Tinsleys’ Magazine’—is a vigorous, well-told story, by 
Miss Lily Tinsley. It is a work full of interest.”—Lloyd's Weekly. 


Also now ready, price One Shilling. 
‘BLACKWATER TOWERS,’’ 
IN PROLOGUE AND ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 
An Original Christmas Story, By LILY TINSLEY, 
Author of **A Woman's Revenge,” ‘ Cousin Dick,” ‘‘ Shadows,” ‘“‘A Little Witness,” ‘‘In the Ring,” 
* At the Cross Roads,” &c., &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MINNIE TINSLEY. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHUMS.” 
WANTED A FATHER: 


A NEW NOVEL. 


By FRANCIS SAVAGE, Author of ‘‘ Chums,” “ Through Dusty Corners,” &c. 


In 3 Vols, 
















NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WEIRD SISTERS.” 
TEMPEST DRIVEN 
A NEW NOVEL. 


By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of Killard,” “The Sport of 
Fate,” “Under St. Paul's,” “ Sweet Inisfail,” &c. 


In 3 Vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


IN SCORN OF CONSEQUENCE: 


A NEW NOVEL. 


BY THEODORA CORRIE. 


In 1 Vol. 


EDWARD MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


The Pilgrim and the Shrine; 


OR, 


| PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


! HERBERT AINSLIE, B.A., Cantab. 


















** We recognise in the author of ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ an artist who approaches very 
4 near to the ideal that his brilliant pages disclose.”—NSaturday Review. 


. HIGHER LAW : . a. tomance. 


** There is, in short, no novel which can be compared to * Higher Law’ for its width of view, 
its cultivation, its poetry, and its deep human interest......except Romola.”—Westmiaster Review, 


, BY-AND-BY: 
' AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FUTURE. 


“Those who have read ‘The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ will need no words of praise from a 
reviewer to recommend to them a new novel by the same author.”—Echo, 
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IN THE RING. 
By LILY TINSLEY, 


AUTHOR OF “ BLACKWATER TOWERS,” “COUSIN DICK,” “TIE LITTLE wITNEss,” &c. 


CuaPpTeR XVI. 
GOING HOME. 


But though hearts may be nigh to breaking, and it seems that so 
dark is the cloud above our own heads that it must perforce 
throw a shadow over the rest of the universe, we find our having 
i burden to bear has no effect upon those around us. 

The world goes on its way just the same as if nothing had hap- 
pened, which indeed, on consideration, is just as well, for every 
moment of the day we should find ourselves at a full stop if we 
were brought to a standstill by the troubles of our neighbours. 

No, we have got to live, no matter what happens short of death, 
and that means going on exactly as before—eating and drinking, 
and struggling to get our daily bread just in the same old way, as 
though we never entertained any thought beyond getting through 
life in the quickest and easiest way possible, which is not to say 
always the most pleasant. So Lizette found it—indeed the 
knowledge was even forced upon her, more quickly than most 
people, whether for her good or no it was hard to say. 

There is no need for me to comment on the scene already 
described, my reader will have understood it far better perhaps 
than some of the actors in it. 

Our old friend Jerry, as will have been guessed, was perfectly 
stunned, so doubly confident had he become, because he was 
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perfectly satisfied there had been no cause whatever for his mis- 
givings of the night before, so satisfied that there was really no 
cloud in the sky to dim the brightness of Lizette’s happiness that 
the bursting of the storm took him all the more by surprise ; 
indeed it was some time before the true state of the case forced 
itself into his mind. 

Even when listening to Mr. Petman’s outburst he had done so 
mechanically ; it was not till Lizette’s unspoken pleading implored 
his aid that he was able to rouse himself to any action at all. 

What this was we have already seen, and lucky it was, both for 
him and the worthy manager, that when bodily strength was no 
match for him in his passion, that touch upon his arm had yet 
power to calm him. 

Controlled, if not calmed by it, he had followed her who gave 
it, and quitted the scene of what had been doubly a blow to each 
of them. 

The wish which each had felt was to get away as quickly as 
possible from sound of human voice and curious glance of many 
eyes, so they passed out of the tent together. 

But a few moments had passed since they had entered, and 
what a magic touch those seconds had had! I do not mean 
strictly in appearance—as is often the case when a hero and heroine 
go through some great ordeal—when hair turns white—or is sud- 
denly streaked with grey—or a fresh young figure becomes all at 
once old and drooping—all its life gone—nothing but a weary, 
spiritless body left. 

No, to say the exact truth, no transformation whatever had 
taken place in either Jerry’s hair or Lizette’s light little figure— 
the one stuck up as bright and wiry as ever under his jelly-bag 
hat, while the pretty dress of the fire-spirit was still set off to 
advantage by the lithe figure of the little fancy-rider. And 
yet there was an unmistakable something about them both which 
told its own tale. 

When they had severally entered the tent it had been with 
lightest hearts, such as made their gay costumes seem but to fit 
in with their happy moods. 

Now what mockery they seemed. It is true that Jerry’s full 
trousers, garibaldi, and sleeves still stuck out in all directions 
in the funniest manner; not even Mr. Petman’s wildest raging 
or the sudden blow inflicted on the wearer’s hopes could take 
away from them the admirable stiffening properties of Mrs. 
Wheaten’s starch, neither had they had the slightest effect upon 
the tasteful work of Madame Petite’s fingers. 

No,—but it is our faees which are the index to our mind, and 
there was no mistaking that look of wild unutterable passion 
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which made itself seen even under the rouge and powder—which 
had been disposed on it with so much care but a short time before, 
to call forth merriment, not to mock at grief—or the white, drawn, 
utterly helpless, hopeless look of the girl’s. If ever a face bore 
written across it “the end of all worth living for,” it was Lizette’s 
as the curtain fell noiselessly behind them shutting them from 
the ante-room. 

But even in the passage without they were not alone. There 
were sounds of voices coming quickly from the direction of the 
dressing-room, which lay beyond, and, as though unwilling to 
encounter any more questioning eyes, Lizette turned quickly away 
and entered a doorway on the left, which was in fact the entry 
to a big wooden building known as the stables. Here at least 
they were alone, save for the presence of dumb beasts whose big 
dark forms in the long rows of stalls on either side were just 
rendered visible by the faint moonlight coming straggling in 
through the door which stood open at the other end. 

Yes, here they were alone—out of reach of all that sickening 
scene. 

For a few moments they stood side by side in the semi-darkness 
without speaking. Then suddenly Lizette seemed to become aware 
of her hold upon her companion’s arm,which had gradually tightened 
as she had turned to take that last loo’ at the picture in the ante- 
room—tightened till the little white fingers had sorely crumpled 
the many-coloured sleeve and left a deep red mark on the arm 
beneath. She did not herself know how firm her clasp had been 
of this her only support, nor, I think, did Jerry. It was only 
when the hold was suddenly loosened that he seemed to become 
aware of it. 

Even then he did not move, only looked right away between the 
rows of horses’ heads, as though determined not again to meet 
the glance of those beseeching brown eyes, and said in a voice so 
stern and unlike his own, it was almost gruff: 

*“ You heard what he said?” with a motion of his head in the 
direction of the ante-room. Was there any need to ask the 
question ? Had not the appeal for his aid already given him his 
answer. “ You heard what he said?” 

“Yes,” came the answer, in a low but perfectly distinct tone, 
“T heard.” 

“ And you understood ?” asked Jerry again—another unneces- 
sary question. 

“ Yes,” again came the answer in the same clear tone. 

“ You—you loved him very much?” Why did Jerry put such 
a useless catechism. 

“ Yes,” again replied Lizette, “I did love him.” 
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* And now what can I do for you?” 

* Nothing.” No thanks, only the one word. 

* And you—what will you do?” 

Again, “ Nothing.” 

“Then God help you,” said Jerry in the same stérn tone, as 
though he were commanding rather than asking a blessing. 
“God help you.” It was such a prayer as men pray but a few 
times in their lives, and in his heart he added, “and me too,” 
and after a little, “and forgive him.” 

I am sorry to say this prayer for pardon was not prompted by a 
forgiving feeling in his own breast, but rather by a sense of “ Let 
Heaven grant him pardon, I cannot.” 

Some men’s just anger, fortunately for those against whom it is 
directed, lies too deep for action, but I lay no claim to such nobility 
of nature for my hero, and ill would it have been for him kad 
the cause of all the evil which had come to pass stood before 
him. 

Jerry was but mortal after all, and what is more, of low if honest 
birth, accustomed to a rough knock-about life which made it 
second nature for him to resent an injury in the way he knew best, 
namely, by settling the account bya few well-aimed blows straight 
out from the shoulder, in other words, a good stand-up fight, which 
if hardly as gentlemanly as contempt or a battle of words with 
sarcasm for weapons, or a secret resolve to bring disgrace and ruin 
on the delinquent’s head, was yet as safe a vent for one’s feelings, 
and at the same time a far more manly one. 

Thus, had Carl Herman been within reach of that strong 
muscular arm, he would have been forced to give an answer for 
his dealings with an innocent girl’s faith, which, in the utterance, 
might have caused no little damage to his slim, gentlemanly 
appearance, and sent him to his handsome wife a far less lovable- 
Jooking object than when he wooed and won her under cover of his 
courtship with his unsuspecting little countrywoman. 

As it was, however, Lizette had bidden him keep his anger 
within bounds, and of course hé had nothing to do but to obey ; 
ibut as he owned to himself he would far rather have “ tackled” 
both Carl Herman and Mr. Petman at once than have stood by and 
done nothing. Action with Jerry was far more necessary than 
thought, and to be obliged to stand by inactive and neither by 
word nor deed express the indignation which he felt at what had 
passed, galled him more than I can express. 

His catechism of Lizette over, there was silence again, until 
suddenly the band in the circus, which, the Signor’s performance 
over, had suddenly ceased, burst forth again into the gay march 
which it was well known heralded Daystar’s appearance, and 
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followed immediately by a loud burst of applause, which as usual 
told that the lady-rider had entered the ring. 

No doubt she was bowing and smiling and looking as handsome 
as ever as she acknowledged the warm greeting, and her husband 
would be in attendance looking so proud and happy as he heard 
the flattering remarks upon kis chosen wife’s appearance. 

Ah, it was all very well for her to smile and respond to the 
greeting. She had no cause to look pale and ill and feel as 
though the life had all gone out of her. But almost insensibly 
Jerry felt some very bard words rise to his lips. He had to bite 
his lips to keep himself from sullying Lizette’s ears with such 
coarse expressions as were natural to his nature. 

But, again, inaction made his feelings all the worse for him to 
bear, and if ever a wish could have in some way crippled the 
talented Daystar and so hindered his mistress’ triumph, it was on 
that day of the last performance at the Gardens. 

Fortunately, however, for Jerry’s usual forbearance and love of 
all animals, even the not too sweet-tempered Daystar—wishes being 
said not to have anything to do with horses—it seemed, judging 
by the applause invoked, was going through his tricks with his 
accustomed ease, and earning for his mistress well-merited 
approval. 

Those two standing so silently alone in the big bare stable 
listened each with bitter thoughts, till presently one of the horses 
in a stall near, after peering eagerly over the gate, shook his head 
and neighed noisily. 

The pair started, and, as though recalled to herself by what was 
to her a familiar sound, Lizette turned in the direction of the 
neighing steed. And sure enough it was Bonfire’s dark glossy 
head, who, recogniz'ng his old friend once again, was engaged thus 
noisily in attracting her attention. 

Quietly and without a word the little fancy-rider stepped slowly 
across the rough floor, with its carpeting of clean straw, until she 
was within reach of the horse’s stall. 

The beautiful beast stretched out his head eagerly as she 
advanced, arching his neck and shaking his mane, no doubt his 
way of expressing his joy at seeing her again. 

Lizette stroked his glossy coat gently, performing the action a 
little absently and without any colour coming back to her white 
face. But presently Bonfire, after neighing interrogatively more 
than once, put his cold nose into his new mistress’s hand. 

It might have been that he was only seeking for the apple or 
piece of sugar which she had been wont to bestow upon him in 
the old days when his former master had incurred his wife’s 
jealousy by teaching the little fancy-rider to ride the beautiful 
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brute; but to Lizette it was like a mute expression of sympathy, 
and touched her more than all the blundering proffers of sympathy 
which Jerry would have offered could he hee found words to 
frame them. J 

With a low quivering sigh, which seemed to have been wrung 
from her very heart, she clasped her arms round Bonfire’s neck, 
and hid her face in his dusky mane. 

At the sound of the sigh, Jerry glanced round quickly, fearing 
to find that the bitterness of her heart had been too much for her, 
half dreading to see her lying stretched insensible on the floor ; 
but when he saw her seeking from the horse the consolation in 
her sorrow that he had not been able, try as he would, to offer, 
he felt instinctively that it was no place for any prying eyes—he 
was not wanted. Perhaps it would have made his thoughts less 
bitter if only Lizette had turned to him in her trouble, had she 
but given him one sign that his sympathy would be acceptable. 
Who sooner than he would have proffered it ? 

But she had scarcely so much as spoken to him, disdained 
to retain even his support, and now turned to seek from a poor 
dumb animal what he would have given her tenfold as readily, 
while he must stand by and do nothing. 

Oh, how inconsistent people are who are in love. Why is it 
they always claim so little yet expect so much? Had not Jerry 
owned to himself a dozen times at least that Lizette had no sus- 
picion of the true state of his feelings towards her? Had he not 
more than once induced himself to rejoice and be glad in the 
same? Had he not admitted but a short time before that the period 
of his imprisonment, and some other cause which then he did not 
know, but now guessed, had widened the distance between him 
and his little friend? Above all, was she not the real sufferer 
by the blow which had fallen, so much so that it was a wonder 
she could retain so much consciousness as she did ? 

Ah! it is very often the way that in being hard upon ourselves 
we often unknowingly do harm to those we love. 

Here was Lizette perhaps longing for a kindly word, an expres- 
sion of good-will to tell her she had at least one friend in the 
world which seemed suddenly to have grown so dreary and empty, 
and Jerry envying even Bonfire his dumb way of showing his feel- 
ings of affection, yet not daring to be as bold as he was. 

All he felt was that if he could do nothing but stare vacantly 
around him he had better relieve Lizette from the burden of his 
presence which might be distasteful to her. 

With a sudden gesture which might have been expressive of 
either impatience or anger he turned away, and with a rustling 
of the straw as he trod it with unnecessary heaviness beneath his 
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slippered feet, he crossed the stable to where the door stood open, 
and leaning against one of the supports, looked far out into the 
darkness with bright burning eyes and a face which, in spite of the 
cool wind which blew in from without, was hot and throbbing 
with a glow of unnatural excitement. 

How long he stood thus he scarcely knew, it seemed to him a 
long, long while, though it must have been but a few minutes. 

It was a strange picture the glimmering light of the moon 
showed—the bare stable, with its rows of dark motionless forms, 
save when the tossing of some proud head told these shadowy 
figures were not carved out of stone as they at first appeared ; the 
girl in her strange dress, with her dark head resting on Bonfire’s 
darker mane, her white arms clasped round his arched neck, he 
standing like a statue, as though he knew why it was his mistress 
remained so long in the same position, only now and then rubbing 
his nose slowly up and down her shoulder as though bidding her 
be comforted, and in the doorway the young clown in his parti- 
coloured dress, his hands as usual plunged deeply into his 
voluminous pockets, his hat far at the back of his head, his face 
with its covering of paint and powder. 

Truly this was a glimpse behind the scenes. We are so apt to 
think that those gaily-dressed beings who disport themselves so 
airily in the ring amidst all the excitement of music, many lights, 
and loud applause, lead a sort of butterfly existence. Any one 
who can dance so well, or make us laugh till our sides ache, can- 
not have very much to do with care; and when perhaps some 
artiste fails to please us as much as usual we call her dull and 
stupid, and scarcely deign to give her the encouragement of our 
applause, forgetting how often a full heart may beat under the 
tinsel bodice, how weary limbs and aching brain make feet trip 
less lightly and jokes be uttered mirthlessly by a tongue which 
longs to give relief to an overbearing mind by other words than 
those of silly jokes and wheezes which have been uttered scores 
and scores of times before. 

As Jerry stood at the door, in a double sense did the glitter 
seem to have fallen from him. His thoughts were very bitter, and 
the evil passion very strong within him. Andtruly his lot seemed 
a hard one. 

Had it not been enough that the love of his life should have 
been withheld from him, but must he suffer the double pain of 
seeing what had been denied him trodden ruthlessly under foot 
by one who had proved himself so unworthy of it ? 

Small wonder Jerry’s thoughts were bitter ones. 

He did not at first, like perhaps other lovers would have done, 
see in this trampling under foot a hope that he might perhaps 
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be permitted to gather up the precious fragments and unite 
them into what they were before, guarding them so carefully 
that in time no one should be able to say it was the same 
precious treasure which had been so ruthlessly bruised and 
shattered. ; 

No, the blow had been too swift and sure to leave room in his 
heart for any faint glimmer of hope. At least, so it seemed at 
first, but by-and-by as he grew more calm, and he began to review 
what had passed in a clearer light, and call to mind Lizette’s 
answer to his question, “ What will you do?” “ Nothing,” he 
began to see before him what the future must be for her, and 
almost insensibly came the idea, “If she would but let me take 
his place I would smooth the way for her in the world. It will 
seem so big and lonely now, even worse than before.” 

And though at first he tried to put the thought from him it 
still came back again, until almost unconsciously he turned and 
looked in the direction of the object of his thoughts, with a heart 
beating like wildfire beneath his many-coloured body, he peering 
through the darkness as though he expected to see Lizette turned 
towards him, her arms outstretched for him to go to her—an 
answer to his unspoken question in her face. 

But no, his wild wish was not, could not be granted. Lizette 
had not moved, only become like every one of the other shadows, 
motionless and still. 

What should he do? A hundred times Jerry asked himself 
that question, but without ever finding a satisfactory answer. 

If she would only move or speak, give some sign, look up, or 
even sob and let him know that tears were relieving her pent-up 
sorrow, he would have dared go to her and say what was in his 
heart. 

As it was he only stood looking with hungry, eager eyes at her 
across the darkness, letting the precious moments go by, and 
fearing to risk all for what was most dear to him in life lest he 
should lose all. 

Ought he not to have been taught a lesson by the loss whic: 
delay had caused him when he had debated the same question 
some weeks before ? 

Surely he will not hold back now. Yet see, he still falters, his 
hands play nervously with his cap which he has taken off to wipe 
away the beads of perspiration which have started on his forehead, 
till presently he replaces it on his head, and cautiously, as though 
afraid any one should see the action, he raises his arm and kisses 
tenderly the crumpled part of his sleeve on which Lizette’s hand 
has rested. 


It is a silly thing to do perhaps, for what is he really kissing 
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but a few inches of starched rag, but it exactly illustrates the 
funny quirks and cranks in my hero’s character. 

Here was he wasting his time in adoring as it were the spot 
where her fingers had rested, and all the while afraid to venture 
to offer a consolation which could not fail to be sweet, if it only 
gave evidence of one true heart which was ready to bear a break- 
ing heart’s burden. 

Come, Jerry,come! what is there to fear? Though she may put 
the thought from her now, will she not perhaps remember it with 
increasing kindliness when time has healed the wound it was 
meant to bind up ? 

But still Jerry pauses, looking eagerly, expectantly, expecting 
he knows not what, across the darkness at the motionless figure 
beside Bonfire, shifting uneasily from one foot to the other, 
smoothing down his dress with nervous hands, and twisting his 
head restlessly from side to side. 

Hark! Another burst of applause. The people are liberal in 
their approbation to-night, and Daystar no doubt is being made 
to exert himself to the utmost under his mistress’s firm hand. 

This surely will rouse Jerry to a sense of how time is passing. 
But no, it rather seems to increase his indecision. Then suddenly, 
as the noise of much clapping of hands dies away, the silence 
which follows is broken by a sound from the other side of the 
stable, a long fluttering sigh. 

It is from Lizette, and she moves uneasily, and without raising 
her head rubs her hand caressingly over Bonfire’s glossy neck, 
and he again answers by rubbing his head up and down her 
shoulder. 

The sound and sight recall Jerry. He waits no longer, but 
darts rather than walks across the short space which divides him 
from her he loves. 

“ Lizette,” he says in a hurried whisper, laying a trembling 
hand on her arm—-“ Lizette ! ” 

He paused, for he wants to see her face before he dare venture 
further. At his touch she raises it and looks up wonderingly and 
half dazed at him, while Bonfire discreetly draws back a few 
paces. 

“ Lizette,” says Jerry again, and a sudden wild hope leaps 
into his heart, but ere he can give utterance to the words which 
are rushing to his lips, there is a sound of voices near at hand, 
Miss Hartzmann’s name being repeated in loud tones. There 
was evidently no little excitement going on in the passage outside 
of which the little fancy-rider was the cause. 

“T tell you,” said an angry voice, unmistakably that of the 
manager, though his tones were less high and rather more sulky 
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than. when we last heard them, “I tell you I won't cut it out. 
Do you think I’m going to disappoint them after Rosa making 
such an ass of herself this morning? What do I care if that 
Hartzmann girl did choose to take offence at what I said? Wasn’t 
it the truth? Ride! of course she'll ride; if she don’t I’ll sue her 
for it, and if I don’t lay the damages at a pretty ‘penny, and get 
“em, my name ain’t Charles Petinan.” 

This speech had once again interrupted Jerry, for at the sound 
of the voices Lizette had shrunk back into the shadow. 

The voices came nearer. The speakers were evidently making 
for the stable, and in a few seconds would have discovered the 
hiding place of the missing artists. 

Jerry hastily put all thought on one side of saying what he had 
to say, to give his attention to the matter on hand. 

One thing he decided in his own mind. Not for all the 
managers in the world should Lizette ride again that night—for 
Mr. Petman less than any. 

He said so in a hurried whisper to his companion and she made 
no reply. 

At that moment Smith the groom entered the stable, peering 
in a blind way from right to left. 

“ Are you here, Miss Lizette?” he asked in his slow way. 

Jerry went. forward. 

* Yes,” he said quietly, “ Miss Hartzmann is here, Smith ; what 
do you want, eh?” 

“Please, Mr. Jerry, Miss Petman-—leastways, Daystar—'ll soon 
be done now, they’ve just taken in the hurdles, and the master’s 
a-asking where Bonfire is.” 

“There’s Bonfire,” said Jerry, with a gesture towards that 
animal’s stall. 

Smith, although he knew well enough that the horse was there, 
and in excellent condition, peered at it concernedly for some 
minutes. 

“But Miss Lizette—the master’s asking for her too,” he 
mumbled after a minute, evidently very confused by Jerry’s 
manner. 

“Tell him to ride the horse himself,” said the young clown 
with quiet emphasis. “Miss Hartzmann will not appear again 
to-night. After what has occurred, it is impossible.” 

* But, sir,” began Smith, positively aghast at this open rebellion, 
“she’s engaged to ride——” 

“But she wasn’t engaged to be insulted as she has been,” 
replied Jerry wrathfully. ‘ You go and tell him what I’ve said.” 

The groom hesitated. He well knew the torrent of abuse which 
would be showered on his head if he ventured to take such a 
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message of defiance to the mighty manager. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for his wavering between his allegiance to Lizette and his 
fear of his master, at that minute several of his companions 
entered the stables with the Signor’s two horses. In the darkness 
they at first did not notice the slight figure standing so still 
beside Bonfire and began talking in an excited kind of way about 
what had passed, which was naturally the theme of every tongue. 

For the most part their remarks were in favour of Lizette, as 
they naturally would be, being men they were glad of au excuse 
of blackballing one of their fellows, but at the same time it was 
decided that the Hartzmann girl had been a fool not to throw 
him over directly he had begun to show any attention to the 
manager’s daughter. The reasons for his preferring the latter 
were roughly but forcibly set forth in a way which made one of 
the listeners shrink back farther into the shadow. 

Jerry as soon as he could stopped the busy tongues, and Smith 
with much consternation communicated the news that the fancy- 
rider had refused to appear. 

This announcement was in more than one case warmly seconded, 
but at the same time the inadvisability of the course was sub- 
jected to much comment. 

“ There'll be the devil to pay,” said Birkett, who was busily 
engaged in getting into their stalls the Apollo thoroughbreds, 
who were not a little glad that their turn was over, and they were 
able to return to the solitude and darkness of their stable. “If 
Hartzmann’s made up her mind to let her turn go she’ll have to 
pay for it. They won’t weigh the master’s words against the 
agreement if it comes to law. I kuow enough about these affairs. 
It’s all very well to say ‘I won’t ride,’ especially when there’s yer 
mark against yer, but there’s no saying ‘I won’t pay’ when they 
blue you of two years’ screw like that —— old Burbox did 
me.” 

The recital of this little incident caused a revulsion of views in 
favour of Lizette putting her pride in her pocket and doing her 
duty. 

“I tell you she ain’t going to ride, 
great determination. 

More than one of his listeners was tempted to ask what the 
devil it was to do with him, but the question was put aside by a 
consciousness of the necessity to settle the then more important 
matter. 

“ Well, that’s all I know,” began old Turner, who had a curious 
habit of beginning a conversation in the middle of a sentence, as 
though he had already been arguing the point with himself for 
some time, which fact often led his opinion to be of far more value 


” 


said Jerry with an air of 
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than that of most of his fellows. “ Well, that’s all I know, there’s 
nothing more to be said.” 

On being pressed to be more explicit, he said at some length 
that Herman had behaved more like a scoundrel, so much so that 
if Lizette had been his daughter—here the old man sighed 
heavily, his own and only child had been in the tight-wire 
business until an accident had consigned her to a couch, which 
with such injury to her spine she had not left till she was carried 
out—* if she was my daughter, I'd treat him to such a thrashing 
as Jerry there seemed inclined to give the guv’nor. If only the 
clown had ‘gone for’ the real offender, they”—meaning the 
grooms~—“ would not have been in such a hurry to hinder him ; 
the manager’s position made his conduct another affair. I’d have 
thrashed that young master within an inch of his life, and spoilt 
his airs and graces for some considerable time, and I’d give Miss 
Rosa a taste of my mind. They wouldn’t make such a handsome 
couple when I’d done with them. This comes of being mixed 
up with gentlemen. If Herman hadn’t set himself up to be 
better than the rest, he’d never have done the sneaking he has. 
I hate yer fine gentlemen with their sneaking ways and soft 
tongues. Why can’t they stick to their own, and not come play- 
ing their dirty tricks with them as ain’t their equals, as they say. 
What business had they to come and turn girls’ heads, and make 
‘em think all sorts of things as do ’em no good, when the chap 
hooks it, and leaves ’em to be the laughing stock of the whole 
company so as no respectable fellow’ll take up with ’em for fear 
of being chaffed.” 

“Cut it short, Turner,” interrupted one of the younger grooms, 
who, being a new hand, did not share the universal veneration 
for the old man’s views. “ There’s Daystar going his final gallop. 
We'll have the guv’nor in in a moment, and then there'll be no 
end of a row.” 

The long and the short of Turner’s harangue was, that if 
Lizette were his daughter he’d have shown up, if only for the 
sake of showing that she had some sort of spirit in her. 

“ She ain’t a-going to let them get the laugh of her, if she’s 
the sort of girl I take her for. The old man’s daughter's got the 
best of it, no one can deny that; but if I were in Hartzmann’s 
place I’d up and let them see I didn’t care for all his sneaking 
tricks. There’s as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, and 
she being as honest and hard-working a lass as ever lived—aye, and 
something more, as makes you feel as it’s a pleasure to be in the 
same show with her—'ll bring good luck to Lizette Hartzmann. 
Why, before that fine German fellow has begun to find out what 
sort of a temper his wife’s got—and I knows enough to be sure 
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he’s got more than his match—there’ll be some one else willing to 
go down on his bended knees and beg her to marry him. And no 
more than she deserves if she behaves like a sensible, plucky 
girl now, and holds her head high instead of moping.” 

The silence which followed his speech, uttered with all the 
assurance of one who knew the worth of every word which fell 
from his lips, was unbroken for several moments. 

Then there was a sudden movement in Bonfire’s stall, and to 
the surprise of some of the speakers, Lizette stood before them, 
no longer the drooping bowed figure they had last seen her, but 
with erect head and dignified carriage, a touch of stateliness 
about her which was quite new to her. 

“Thank you, Turner,” she said in her quiet simple way, but 
yet not without a touch of earnestness in her tone, “thank you, 
for speaking as you have. I know you all mean it well. I have 
been—silly, but I'll try and do as you say, and not give to any of 
you cause for it to laugh at me. If you will only to please not to 
say anything tome of what you know. I don’t suppose I shall be 
able, but I’m going to try and forget all about it. And, Jerry,” 
turning to the young’ clown, “ please, I’d rather ride to-night.” 

Jerry, in a low whisper, began to expostulate, but she put all 
his arguments quietly on one side. 

*“T don't like to do what you do not wish,” she said, “ but 
really I must ride. It will not hurt me. I am quite myself now. 
It was only Mr. Petman frightened me. I should be sorry to 
disappoint the people again; and, besides, Bonfire is so anxious 
to atone for his naughtiness this morning. Yes, I must ride. 
Will you please get Bonfire ready ?” 

As Jerry could say nothing in answer to this protestation, and 
the prolonged burst of applause which made itself heard told of 
Daystar’s exit, the fancy-rider’s request was readily acceded to; 
indeed it was a fight for the honour of so doing, such a glamour 
of glory had Lizette’s conduct cast over her. Rough and unculti- 
vated as the men were, they could yet sympathize with and 
honour in their own way one who had been so hardly treated. 

“Here, you, Joe,” said Birkett, leading Bonfire out of his 
stall, “ you run and get the saddle; we'll put it on her in here. 
You’d best ride him on, miss. Now then, Smith, do leave a bit 
of skin on the beast,” for the groom was venting his feelings in 
rubbing the fire-horse down in a way which promised to give a 
fine gloss to his coat, but was somewhat trying to one who has 
already gone through the operation preparatory to the performance. 

In a few minutes all was ready, and putting one foot into 
Smith’s hand Lizette sprang into the saddle without having said 
another word save a few quiet thanks to her willing servants. 
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But while she gathered the reins in her hand she seemed to 
hesitate. 

“Are you ready?” said Turner. “ Look sharp, Miss Rosa’s just 
taken one call, and it won’t do any good to keep ’em waiting.” 

“T am coming,” said Lizette, while Smith smoothed out the folds 
of her dress and arranged the drooping feathers of her helmet 
with a reverent hand, but still she seemed loath to go from the 
sheltering darkness into the light. 

Till now Jerry had stood motionless by, refusing to give any- 
thing more than his assent to the proceeding, but now he, as usual, 
stuck his hat on the back of his head and giving himself a “ pull 
together ” as he phrased it, took Bonfire’s bridle m his hand. 

* Your turn comes after, Jerry; you ain’t going too.” 

“Let it, I’m going on now or not at all,” said the clown with 
unnecessary fierceness. 

* But the guv’nor—— 

“Let him go and be hanged. I tell you I’m going on now, and 
I'll give him his answer if he tries to prevent it.” And away he 
went leading Bonfire, while Smith held aside the curtain up. 

In the ante-room considerable excitement was rife as to what 
would be the issue of what seemed likely to be a serious rupture 
between the manager and his company, while several times 
already the bandmaster had sent to know if he was to go on with 
the Bonfire music—or what was the matter that he had not 
received the usual signal. 

“All right, she’s coming,’ said Will Breakneck, who was 
very much interested in the affair. “ By Jove,” in a loud aside, 
“she’s a plucky one. I’m —— if I would have shown up—if | 
had been her.” 

Once more the men fell back to make way for Lizette to pass, 
Bonfire stepping proudly and with arched neck as though he was 
aware of the precious burden he bore. For a moment Lizette 
placed her hand over her eyes to shade them from the glare of 
the light after the darkness, but perhaps afraid it might appear 
that she was doing so to hide her face she drew it down, and 
looking neither to the right nor to the left—keeping her gaze 
fixed on the white star between Bonfire’s ears—let Jerry lead her 
where he would. 

Straight through the ante-room they passed to the entrance, 
at the side of which stood Mr. Petman, still talking excitedly to 
his daughter. 

He turned at Bonfire’s approach, and Rosa Herman, whether to 
make way for the horse or because she did not quite like to meet 
Lizette’s glance should it be turned upon her, shrank back a 
little into the corner. 


” 
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Jerry paused.a moment before the manager to say in that 
quiet unquestionable manner of his : 

“Tt’s no use my attempting those tricks to-night, Mr. Petman; ; 
I'm going on as usual with Miss Hartzmann.” 

I doubt if the manager would have been able in his astonish- 
ment at this cool treatment to find words to disagree with the 
arrangement, but Jerry did not wait for an answer. 

He motioned to two of the men to open the curtains, and still 
leading Bonfire, entered the ring, not in fact letting go that 
animal’s rein until the signal from the band made it absolutely 
necessary for him to do so. 

There is, I think, no need for me to describe the performance, 
having already done so when it was attempted by the manager's 
daughter in the morning, although in the opinion of the specta- 
tors that lady, even allowing for ill-temper on her steed’s part, 
had been far behind her successor in grace and cleverness, an | 
they applauded the pretty rider vociferously, giving her the bes‘ 
“calls” of the evening. The royal personages, who had begun to 
show some slight signs of ennui at the repetition of the same old 
“acts” they had seen hundreds of times before, even signified their 
approval by joining in the general demand for a repetition of 
one or two of the best tricks, smiling graciously when, in return 
for the honour, Lizette caused the good Bonfire to bow three times 
before their seats. 

Of course it was all very jolly to be the favoured rider. 

I wonder how many in that vast throng envied her her life. It 
all seemed so awfully nice to have nothing to do but wear pretty 
dresses and make a horse perform tricks that he has done hun- 
dreds of times before, with the lights blazing, the gay music play- 
ing, and admiring crowds applauding. 

All very easy and jolly of course— 

But I wonder did any in that vast throng stop to compare be- 
tween the little fancy-rider who had so lately appeared before them 
all smiles and gaiety as she flew like a bird through the balloons, 
always selecting for some more special exhibition of skill or grace 
that held by the tall young ring-master, at whom she would 
every now and then turn and smile in a way which set certain 
impassioned adorers in the sixpenny seats—public performers 
make heaps and heaps of conquests of which they know nothing, 
which perhaps is just as well, as the knowledge of the score of 
hearts which they nightly enslave might interfere seriously with 
their business—Lizette’s smiles at Carl Herman making her 
impromptu admirers in the cheap seats positively her sworn 
slaves for the rest of their lives. Did any one mark the con- 
trast between this certainly very happy-looking little artiste and 
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the Fay of Fire. True, Lizette, as I have said, seemed to have 
lost none of her old grace with the acquisition of skill in managing 
Bonfire, and sharing his tricks; but there was no longer the half- 
laughing, half-serious interest in her work. She had no shy 
smiles and stray words for any one now, and even when she 
bowed in acknowledgment of the applause bestowed upon her, 
there was no answering sparkle in the pretty brown eyes. Her face 
was unnaturally pale, save for one bright spot in the centre of 
each cheek. When she rested in between her tricks, instead of 
looking round at the audience, as she usually did, with a childish 
delight which was not vanity, to see the many faces bright with 
pleasure which she had helped to produce, or watching with 
interest, as she used to do, the antics of the clown who employed 
the intervals with his antics, she amused herself by plaiting 
Bonfire’s mane, or playing absently with the lace on Iter dress. 

It would, I may here say, have been needless for her to have paid 
any attention to Jerry when it came to his turn to disport himself. 
He had said it would be perfectly useless for him to attempt to 
appear in his new character of conjuror. Every trick had gone as 
completely out of his head as though he had never spent so much 
time in mastering it. 

He quite forgot all about the little pleasure he had promised 
himself of looking for the two wives who, with their husbands and 
children, had been the recipients of his generosity. 

He could just imagine how they would enjoy the show—for 
Jerry was a staunch believer in the alluring wonders of the show 
in the eyes of other people. He had meant to bring in a bit of a 
“ gag” about them, just for the fun of seeing how surprised they 
looked at their story being known, and because, with pardonable 
vanity, he thought their country minds might attach more 
importance to the event, and look with greater awe at his antics, 
if they knew that it was actually one of the performers who had 
spoken to them, as it had done in the case of Old Joe, the carter, 
on that day when he had given Jerry and Lizette a ride in his hay 
waggon, and afterwards paid a visit to the circus by the former's 
express invitation. 

But, though in a conspicuous position such as his kindness had 
procured for them, the two families were feasting both eyes and 
ears on the wonders before them, the clown never so much as 
looked their way ; and to this day, when they speak of the grand 
things they saw, they wonder who it was to whom they owed their 
pleasure. 

And curiously enough, just at the back of these two families 
were the half-a-dozen jolly girls—this time under the chaperonage 
of a stout lady and a happy-looking gentleman—enjoying for the 
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last. time the performance, and bestowing their applause with 
right: good will. 

But Jerry never saw them either, or he might have wondered 
whether any of their sharp eyes had seen what, perhaps, was not 
visible to other people—whether any of them had been able, by 
means of Lizette’s pale face and altered manner, to add another 
chapter to the little romance they had woven all in sport. No, 
Jerry was in no mood for such outside thoughts. Under these 
circumstances, perhaps the most advisable thing he could have 
done would have been to have given up his turn entirely, but this 
he would not do. He had a kind of feeling that he must be near 
Lizette—if anything went wrong during Bonfire’s performance ; 
if, as was not unlikely after what had occurred, she lost her 
nerve, which in a performance like hers was the very worst thing 
that couid happen, he should somehow imagine it was his fault 
were he absent, or, at least, that it might not have happened had 
he been by. 

So disregarding the twinges of pain which his injured foot had 
more than once given him as a reminder that he had better not 
attempt too much, he returned at a moment’s notice to his old 
antics end jokes, and if the latter had a less hearty ring about them 
he covered it by an extra number of somersaults and nimble 
jumps, for often, in such cases where the heart is concerned, the 
body is far more obedient than the mind. 

How was it to be expected that he could give the well-worn 
wheezes with as much point as usual when his confusion of 
thought was so new to him? It is time orly that gives the 
power to act our parts and hide our aching hearts beneath 
a laughing exterior. It was small wonder if. sometimes his 
tricks and wheels were -brought to an abrupt conclusion, 
because he began his evolutions always with a glance at the 
white strange face under the shining helmet which glittered so 
gaily in the gaslight—a face which was before his eyes when all 
else had become a mist because of his rapid movement from hands 
to feet—over and over. 

All the while, too, that Bonfire was making the circle of the 
ring, the young clown followed every movement of his rider with 
ever-watchful eyes. Once, when she seemed to slip a little in her 
seat when Bonfire swerved slightly in taking one of his leaps, he 
started forward with a cry of terror, which was fortunately drowned 
by the music; and when, the next minute, Lizette brought the 
horse to a standstill, he (Jerry) had to be called to a sense of 
where he was by a friendly nudge from Will Breakneck. 

His fears, however, proved to be totally unfounded. Bonfire’s 
behaviour was all that could have been wished ; and, in fact, the 
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whole performance was pronounced highly satisfactory—at least, 
so far as Lizette was concerned. I am not sure but what, under 
any other circumstances, Jerry’s share in it might not have called 
forth expressions of warm disapproval from Mr. Petman. As it 
was, however, that gentleman had too vivid a recollection of the 
thrashing which he had so narrowly escaped receiving at the 
young clown’s hands to venture upon even so much as a quiet 
remonstrance. 

It is my opinion that had a few more of the company treated 
the manager to a little of the spirit of defiance of my hero—(I will 
call him so now, although his circumstances have by no means 
altered, and he was in outward appearance as unprepossessing as 
ever)—had a few of his fellows exhibited as much pluck as my 
‘hero did, their master would have had fewer outbursts of passion 
chronicled against him. 

There is nothing overawes a passionate man like an exhibition 
. of force equal to his own, and I verily believe had Jerry only been 
allowed to give him the thrashing he so richly deserved, he (Jerry) 
might from that day forth have ruled in the show as king in place 
of his cowed superior. 

As it was, however, I fear his well-meant efforts were as likely 
‘as not to produce ill rather than good effects. Mr. Petman would 
undoubtedly be subdued for a time, but that would not prevent 
him nursing his feelings, and venting them at some future period. 

At last Lizette was permitted to retire from the ring, preceded by 
Jerry, who, without stopping to claim any share of the applause, 
slipped out uncerernoniously by skipping over the velvet edge, so 
that when, after her third recall, Bonfire disappeared for the last 
time within the velvet curtains, he was ready at hand to take the 
good horse’s bridle and assist his rider to dismount. “Thank 
goodness, that’s over,” he said, as, letting her hand rest lightly on 
his shoulder, Lizette reached the ground. 

“Yes,” she said, becoming again, now she was behind the scenes, 
the same drooping, listless girl, “that is over.” And she sighed 
heavily, no doubt applying her words to some other affair than 
that of her late performance. 

At that moment Carl Herman was heard speaking sharply to 
one of the men. During: Bonfire’s performance he had made 
himself scarce, either because of a few remarks which had reached 
his ears while in the ante-room, which had made it seem advisable 
that he should do so, or because he really did not care, after what 
had occurred, to come either in the way of his father-in-law or 
of Lizette Hartzmann. 

At the sound of his voice the latter held out her hand hastily 
for her cloak, which Jerry was holding for her, and almost with- 
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out waiting for him to fold it round her, turned quickly away, 
and once more disappeared through the entrance. Jerry stood 
looking after her long after the curtains had hidden the scarlet 
dress from view. He was debating in his own mind whether or 
not he ought to put that question he had been so near asking in 
the stables. 

He knew—at least, thought—he was a big, blundering fool, who 
was as likely as not, in trying to repair an evil, only to make it 
worse. I do not mean to say that he expected his offer would at 
once be accepted, and the whole complexion of affairs be altered 
because of it ; nay, he was quite prepared to be refused. But still 
there was that lingering sort of feeling that it was the only way 
he had got of showing Lizette at once what the trve state of his 
feelings towards her were. Perhaps by-and-by it might induce 
her to think more kindly of him than she seemed to do at present. 

That sigh and second meaning to his very innocent remark, 
“ That’s all over,” followed by her sudden change of manner at the 
sound of the ring-master’s voice, almost settled the question. 

He, however, put in a conditional clause, which made him set 
off to his dressing-room, and in double-quick time tear off his 
motley garments, slip into his ordinary suit, and then, with great 
haste, betake himself to the gate of the Gardens, there to wait 
until the little Fay of Fire should pass out. 

He had not long to play sentinel. A few moments’ walking 
impatiently up and down and he espied the figure he knew so 
well coming towards him, down the wide road. 

As he watched her coming, he recalled to mind the picture 
which had so cheered his heart in the morning—the slight figure 
clad in the pretty light dress, with its soft lace and bright ribbons ; 
the bewitching little hat, with its drooping feathers, shading the 
smiling happy face, walking along in the sunlight by the side of the 
tall, handsome lover.- Now she came slowly, wearily along, in the 
darkness, alone, with a long dusky cloak hiding the pretty summer 
dress, a little round hat, faded and shabby, on her head, over which 
a thick veil looked like a thick mask, and entirely hid her face. 
Touched inexpressibly by the dreariness of the whole, Jerry 
waited until she was some steps near him before he moved. 

Then he started as though she was the last person he expected 
to see, mumbled out some excuse about promising to wait for 
Will Breakneck, and ended his clumsy bit of acting by asking, 
in a most humble tone, if, since she was going his way, he might 
walk with her. 

Though in her heart, no doubt, Lizette would far rather have 
been alone, she made no resistance, and together they passed out 
of the gate into the crowded streets. 
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They did not talk much—each was too much occupied with his 
and her own thoughts—but now and then Lizette sighed heavily, 
then turned her head quickly away as if to hide the sound. 
Jerry each time glanced stealthily round at her, with a queer 
expression in his grey-green eyes; but always seeing her little 
veiled face turned away, he vented his feelings in a whistle—this, 
as we know, not from any want of tact on his part, but because 
it was his way of expressing his thoughts. One might have told 
now that these were just now unusual ones, because he trilled the 
same air over and over again, without indulging in any of those 
wonderful and ingenious variations which it was his wont to use, 
and always in a low key and very softly. 

It was a pity that Lizette did not understand her friend better 
than she did—that she had no thought for any one just then but 
for him who was unworthy of it, for then she might perhaps have 
discovered the meaning of the strange expression on Jerry’s face 
which had so puzzled her for the moment when they had been in 
the stables, but which was put out of her head by other things— 
for it was that expression that came into it every time he turned 
his face towards her, only she would keep her head turned away 
and her veil so closely down over eyes. 

Altogether the walk did not commence promisingly. Nor did 
matters mend when, before they had got many yards from the 
Gardens, Jerry’s injured foot began again to give him those sharp 
reminders of Daystar’s “little tribute of affection ”—reminders 
which got sharper and sharper at every step he took. 

Added to this, in spite of the beautiful day it had been, it began 
to rain—-not a downright determined shower, but a steady, sullen 
drizzle, just sufficient to cause one discomfort, especially if, as was 
the case with our two friends, they were minus protection against 
it in the shape of umbrellas. Still, as Lizette did not seem to 
mind much, only drew her cloak closer round her and trudged on 
silently, Jerry was quite content to limp along by her side, with the 
raindrops running round the brim of his hat and trickling in a 
most heartless fashion over his collar and down his neck. 

At length, however, a more than usually deep sigh—a very, 
very near relation to a sob—fell upon his ear. Jerry could stand 
it no longer. He turned suddenly towards his companion, and 
laid one hand on her arm. “L.izette,” he began, but what else 
he was going to add was lost in a very prolonged “ Oh *y 
drawn from him by a more than usually prolonged twinge in his 
foot, which caused him to suddenly come to a standstill, remaining 
on one leg while he drew the troublesome member up from the 
ground. “ What is it?” asked Lizette, visibly startled, and at last 
turning to face him. 
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I don’t know what Jerry intended to say, but I suppose it struck 
lim that standing on one leg in the rain in a crowded street, 
where people were hurrying up and down fighting excitedly 
with wet umbrellas, were hardly favourable conditions for any 
lengthened conversation. 

**What’s the matter?” he repeated, making a wry face. ‘“ Why, 
I'm afraid my foot’s going to be troublesome. Suppose we take a 
‘bus the rest of the way?” 

Lizette hesitated, as though walking along in the dreary street 
was more in keeping with her mood than jolting along in an 
omnibus ; but while she was saying something about an errand she 
had to do on her way—that Jerry had better ride—-it was no use 
hurting his foot—she did not at all mind the walk alone—she was 
used to it—the clown discovered that the shabby little velvet hat 
was being completely done for, while the brown cloak under his 
hand was fast getting wet through. He took matters into his own 
lands, hailed an omnibus just then passing, with, fortunately, two 
vacant seats, and quietly assisted Lizette into it, following with 
care himself. 

Of course he had given his companion the most comfortable 
seat—the one in the corner, where she was out of the glare of the 
lamp—while he took his place between two stout women with 
babies. The former (meaning the mothers) were very tired and 
hot, the latter (meaning the babies, of course) very tired and hot 
also, besides being very cross. 

I wonder why it is that babies have such a distinct dislike to a 
«rowd? There never was, to my certain knowledge, one of these 
small specimens of human nature in a well-filled compartment 
of any sort but what it completely upset every one by its unseemly 
behaviour. 

What can be more trying to the nerves of any one—especially 
1 tired business man—than when he has indulged in the luxury 
of a “’bus,” to find himself imprisoned opposite to a wailing, 
passionate infant, who loudly demands to be tossed up and down, 
and have all the whole dictionary of baby language talked at it, 
every now and then giving vent to its feelings by throwing itself 
hack in its mother’s arms with a force which makes every one 
start, and say in a subdued whisper, “ Mind its back,” and putting 
its sticky, dirty little face as near into your own as possible. 

I verily believe that were an omnibus company to be started by 
whose rules children under a certain age were prohibited from 
riding in their vehicles, the fortunes of the shareholders would be 
made in a week by the numbers of people who would hail the 
veform as a godsend. 

Jerry, as will be guessed, had no particular objection to children 
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as a rule; nay, for a bachelor, he was usually supposed to have a 
strong secret predilection for them, but even his state of mind— 
by no means soothed by the pain in his foot—was not equal to the 
powers of tormenting exhibited by the offspring of the two ladies 
on either side of him. ' 

Not only was he literally being squeezed flat between the two 
portly figures of the latter, but every other second, by a dexterous 
movement, one or the other, sometimes both, of the babies would 
cast themselves back into his lap. 

For this each mother, in turn, apologized in becoming terms, 
but being afraid lest an affable reply should bring about a detailed 
conversation to the various merits and demerits of such little 
animals, he contented himself by merely nedding in answer. 

At length, however, even his slight annoyance was overcome— 
One infant having dropped to sleep, the other became more and 
more boisterous in its alternate fits of grief and glee. Now it so 
happened that opposite to its mother was a tall, thin, hungry- 
looking man, very genteelly dressed in black, with a high collar, 
black gloves, and eye-glasses, which he balanced with great care 
upon the tip of his very thin nose, while he read with great deli- 
beration an evening paper. 

As ill-luck would have it, the wide-awake baby seemed to have 
conceived a sudden dislike for this same expansive sheet, and 
began with much ardour to turn its jerks in that direction. 

Three or four times it planted its shiny bald head in the 
offending article, each time causing the reader to give a start of 
disagreeable surprise, while his glasses were snatched from his 
nose, and each time he (the gentleman) replaced his pince-nez, 
smoothed out his paper, cast a wrathful glance in the offender's 
direction, and returned to his reading. 

The deliberation with which he went through this action on 
each occasion of the infant’s performance decreased, as the wrath 
conveyed in his glance increased. 

At length it seemed human nature could stand it no longer. 
After a fifth repetition of the same, he folded up bis paper, 
rammed his glasses into his pocket, pulled the conductor 
savagely by the arm, and muttering between his teeth something 
about “babies ought to be made to go outside,” descended 
from the vehicle. 

His remark called forth many comments from his late fellow- 
passengers, who, not having suffered the inconvenience he had 
undergone, declared he was “a hard-hearted brute,” it was 
“most unfeeling,” “so long ago since he was a child himself he 
didn’t remember it,” and such like expressions of ready-made wit 
and sympathy. 
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The baby, however, having now turned its attention to making 
violent attacks upon the bonnet of a lady seated next to its 
mother, the said lady getting every moment more crimson and 
angry in the face under the determined pokes, prods, and snatches 
of the wet fat fingers, Jerry, taking advantage of the "bus being in 
a very dark street, where the lamps were few and far between, 
offered to relieve the poor tired mother of her burden. 

At first she was good-natured enough to be loath to trouble 
him, but alarmed by angry mutterings on the part of the wearer 
of the bonnet, Jerry forcibly took the matter and the child into 
his hands, whereat the mother shook out her rumpled skirts and 
re-arranged her toilet in the patient way mothers of large families 
acquire, and the lady on her left considerably relieved the fears of 
a meek-looking young man on her left by removing her substantial 
form a few inches off the angular-looking parcel which he held with 
so much mysterious care on his knee. And, wonderful to relate, 
whether it was that there was a soothing influence in being held 
in such a strong firm hold, which made jerks impossible, I, also 
having with the would-be reader of the Evening News left my 
childhood’s days somewhat behind me, cannot say, but when the 
omnibus rattled and groaned out into the glare of the High 
Street, there was the demon of the “bus sleeping the sleep of the 
innocent, if looking hardly as sweet as a rose-bud on account 
of its late exertions, but all the same asleep and powerless in 
our hero’s arms. 

So great was the relief expressed on the faces around him, 
more especially on those of the worried mother and the lady in 
the bonnet (the other ladies in the omnibus had similar headgear, 
but I refer to the bonnet beloved by the baby), that presently 
these latter began to chat quite affably, and parted with a far 
better opinion of each other’s feelings as parents than they would 
otherwise have done had it not been for Jerry’s heroism. 

Knowing this Jerry ought to have felt very contented. He 
did for the space of a few minutes; after that time had any one 
taken particular notice they might have wondered why his com- 
plexion had suddenly become of such a deep crimson hue, more 
so than usual—in fact, far outrivalling that of the lady in the 
bonnet. 

And what do you think was the cause ? None other than that 
while examining with masculine curiosity the tiny fat and dirty 
little face which rested on his sleeve, the thought had occurred 
to him how a man must feel when he knows that time will repro- 
duce in this miniature his own features, with perhaps a better 
nature beneath ; that it is his child to train as he will; to be his 
pride and support in old age; and all of a sudden instead of being 
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softened by the idea, it seemed to him out of place and thoughtless 
to think of such happiness when other people were so unhappy. 
He felt as if he should let the sleeping baby fall, so bashful had 
he become of his burden. 

He was not, however, kept long in his anxious state. At the 
end of the High Street the conductor poked a streaming hat and 
face in at the window, and asked, or rather, growled in that 
peculiarly gruff voice natural to conductors, “ An’ one outside— 
oblige lady,” meaning, of course, would any one take a seat out- 
side in the wet to oblige a lady. 

There were at least half-a-dozen “gentlemen” in the "bus 
besides our friend Jerry, who ought really to have made the sacri- 
fice considering the state of the weather, that it was the last *bus 
that night, and the lady was a poor infirm old woman, scantily 
dressed, and already soaking wet through, and in danger of a nice 
attack of her old enemy rheumatics, because of her want of a 
“gamp,” but each of these specimens of the sterner and self- 
denying sex, the meek-faced bearer of the parcel included, stared 
blankly at each other, without stirring. 

Up jumped Jerry, transferred his burden skilfully from his 
own arms to the motherly ones outstretched to relieve him of 
it with many grateful thanks, vacated his cosy seat, carefully 
assisted into it the lady, whose eyes brightened like two sparks 
accidentally fallen among some dry, wrinkled leaves, at the 
prospect of being able to perform the rest of her journey in com- 
fort, although she was too old and crabbed to say “thank you,” 
for Jerry’s kindness, indeed called him rather sharply a young fool 
when, in his hlundering good-nature, he trod on her ragged, 
trailing skirt, and took his solitary seat on the top of the vehicle 
on a soaking wet cushion, with the rain taking the remains of the 
starch out of his collar, and his foot, owing to his hurried ascent 
to his perch in response toa gruff, “ Look sharp, can’t yer; I don’t 
want to stay here all night,” from the conductor, giving him more 
and more decided reminders of his late imprisonment. 

After having more than once echoed the conductor’s sentiments 
relative to his remaining on the omnibus all night, Jerry at last 
saw the hospitable lights of Mrs. Parkins’ lodging-house in the 
distance, and in a few minutes made his way down the slippery 
staircase on to the step. 

Here he paused to get his change for his fare, having purposely 
given the man a shilling in order that he might have time to do 
so, while he poked his head in at the window to say good-night 
to Lizette. 

There she was in the distant dark corner, looking vacantly out 
of the window, evidently having forgotten his very existence, 
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“ Here, I forgot,” he said to the conductor, who had just given 
him his change, “I must pay for that young lady in the 
corner.” 

In the interval thus employed, he thrust his head in at the 
window again and called out in his cheery tone, “ Good-night, 
mother,” to the stout old woman whose baby he had nursed, not, 
however, venturing to cast another glance in the same sleeping 
infant’s direction. 

The sound of his voice roused Lizette. She looked up quickly 
and returned Jerry’s nod without speaking. 

As she did so the light of a passing cab-lamp flashed on her face, 
and so overcome was our hero by its pallor beneath the old 
veil and the weariness even in so slight a gesture that he forgot 
to tell her he had paid her fare—he would have said, “ made it all 
right,” with a gesture in the conductor’s direction. The conse- 
quence was that on arriving at her destination that worthy, 
whether from having a bad memory, which I cannot think he had, 
because it must have severely interfered with his business, or 
from a desire to profit by other people’s forgetfulness--not being 
given to studying human nature I am not at liberty to say—at 
uny rate the conductor re-demanded his charge, which, of course, 
Lizette paid. 

But to make up for the baseness and trickery of the conductor, 
[ may say that Jerry’s exit, or rather alighting, was the signal for 
more than one good-natured comment from those whom he had 
benefited. 

The mothers hugged their still sleeping children to them and 
agreed that he was a “pleasant-spoken young man—seemed as 
though he were mighty fond of children—perhaps he was just 
married himself, or if not, would make a rare good husband and 
i father for children to be proud of, if ever Providence did bless 
him with blessings in the shape of likenesses to himself,’ and 
so on. 

How Jerry would have blushed could he have heardthem. Ter- 
haps it was as well he couldn’t. 

And yet there was some one in the crowded omnibus on whose 
ears these words might have fallen with pleasure, for who would 
not have been happy to call such a “pleasant-spoken young man” 
their friend ? 

But though Lizette heard, she did not heed, nor smile as she 
would have done so short a time before. 

She heard, I say, but the next moment forgot the words; 
whether she ever had reason afterwards to recall them remains to 
be seen, for her mind was full of that one thought, which was, 
perhaps, but natural to one of her nature— what was there worth 
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living for now? Why had she ever lived to see the lamp of her 
life’s happiness go out so suddenly ? 

Ah! it was cruel—cruel—for her to have been treated so. She 
had loved Carl, oh, so much, so very much, better than any one in 
the world—there was no one she could ever love besides. If only 
he had not said what he had, so much and yet so little. If only 
he had come to her and told her he must marry the handsome 
rich manager's daughter she would have said—yet no—she would 
not have been able to tell him to go. And now he had gone of 
his own will, and, oh, over and over again it came, all through 
that long night of dreary weeping which followed that stony self- 
composure, the unconsciousness of one who does not fully com- 
prehend. ‘Oh, it was cruel—cruel—for I loved him so.” 

But Jerry never knew of this wild agony and bitterness. He 
had accepted his own fate so quietly that it did not seem strange 
to him that Lizette should do the same. His honest, kindly 
heart was too full of what that day had brought to have a thought 
for anything eise. Had he been a philosopher, that is, had he 
been given to taking his religion straight from the Bible, instead 
of from his own conscience—not that I doubt one is as good as the 
other—he would have been justified in saying that sufficient 
unto those twelve hours had been the evil thereof. 

His wet dreary drive had somewhat reduced his spirits, which 
hitherto he had felt bound to keep up, because he wisely concluded 
it would not mend matters to give way. But now he was soaking 
wet through, tired, with the pain in his foot every moment in- 
creasing, disappointed in what he had looked forward to, stunned 
and bewildered at the wickedness of some people in the world, 
full of pity for the innocent victim of the evil, and out of heart at 
not having been able to offer the consolation he so longed to do. 

So there he stood on the wet pavement watching the omnibus 
disappear in the distance and feeling somehow as though every 
step the tired horses took as they carried Lizette away in their 
wake, was but emblematical of the steps which circumstances had 
taken to cut him off from her altogether. 

He did not even try to shake off this mood, but limped a sorry 
figure into his lodgings, where, escaping as soon as possible from 
Mrs. Parkins’s well-meant questioning as to his welfare since he 
had started out, evading her inquiries as to how the tricks had 
gone, he retreated to hs own room. As soon as he was able, 
namely, as soon as he had partaken of the huge glass of something 
hot and strong which the good lady had prepared for him, and in 
spite of all his troubles too tired in both mind and body to keep 
awake any longer, ere long he was fast asleep. 


( To be continued.) 
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Cuarrer IV.—(continued.) 


*THIs seems a lively crib,” said Walter. “ However, any port 
in a storm, and if it’s anything at all decent, I propose we put up 
with it, rather than walk about any longer.” 

“ By all means, if it is decent; but to speak the truth, I have 
my doubts ; the place seems rather uncanny to me.” 

As I spoke a dim little figure glided past, and commenced 
ascending the stairs. 

“ Follow me, gentlemen,” it said, holding aloft a paraffin lamp, 
the feeble illumination from which only served to make the sur- 
rounding darkness more obscure. I noticed, however, that the 
stairs were carpetless, and there was a queer sort of echo in 
the place that betrayed a general absence of furniture. Reach- 
ing the head of the stairs the little woman ushered us into a 
room, and after fumbling about a bit lighted another lamp, which 
cast a more cheerful light over the surrounding objects. It was 
a bright-looking room, very fairly furnished in the ordinary 
lodging-house style ; there were the horse-hair chairs and sofa, 
with the usual display of antimacassars; the round table, a 
trifle unsteady on its legs; the case of wax fruit, the stuffed 
canary, and the family Bible. 

“ Oh, this all right,” I exclaimed, turning to my friend. “ What 
do you think ?” 

“So far, so good,” he replied. ‘ Now for the bedroom.” 

“‘That’s above this,” said the lady, pointing to the ceiling with 
a bony forefinger. 

Glancing in her direction, I noticed she had doffed her water- 
proof and replaced it with an enormous woollen shawl, in whose 
folds she was completely enveloped. 

“You would like to look at the bedroom ?” she inquired. 

“ Most certainly.” 

“Then follow me.” 

And picking up the lamp she ascended another flight of stairs, 
and throwing open the door of a room awaited our verdict. 

“This will do for one of us,” said Walter; “ but it’s not big 
enough for both. You have another bedroom ?” 
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The shawl shook itself, but made no reply. 

“Well, but you can’t expect two of us to sleep in that bed. 
It’s a very comfortable room, no doubt, but I’m afraid if this is 
all the accommodation you have, we must go elsewhere.” 

It is a curious fact that if you tell a landlady a bed is not big 
enough for two, she will immediately mention numerous instances 
of its having been occupied by that number. Our landlady 
proved no exception to the rule. She assured him that Mr. ’Enery 
Ponger and a friend had slept beautiful in it, imparting this 
information as a home-thrust, fully expecting Walter would go by 
precedent and emulate the feat performed by his old school- 
fellow. Perceiving that we still wavered, she tried another 
tack. There was another room in the house, but at present it 
was unfurnished. If we decided to take the apartments, she could 
make it comfortable. This sounded more promising, so requesting 
her to show us the room, we descended to the sitting-room floor. 

There, sure enough, was a spacious apartment sufficient for the 
accommodation of a regiment of soldiers, but absolutely destitute 
of furniture in any shape or form. 

I looked at the woman incredulously, and inquired if she could 
make it habitable. Oh, yes; she could put down a carpet, erect 
it bed and washstand, and put some curtains to the window. 
(rood! We next came to the question of terms. 

“How much do you want for the three rooms inclusive?” 
asked Walter, laying a stress on the last word, a habit one acquires 
from long experience of landladies. 

She would charge £1 for the two rooms, 25s. for three. We 
looked at one another for a moment; then, turning to the little 
figure in the shawl, Walter explained she was making some 
mistake ; we didn’t want to buy the rooms, our intention was to 
rent them for a week. Well, she would say £1 for the three. 
Too much again. Eighteen shillings. Well, it was more than 
we usually paid; but as the day was wet, we would settle at that. 
So the bargain was struck, and the flies were safe in the spider’s 
web. Then arose the all-important question of dinner. The 
mention of this meal reminded us that we had taken little since 
breakfast, and were the possessors of appetites of considerable 
dimensions. I heartily echoed Walter’s query, “ What about 
grub ?” 

To this interrogation Mrs. Narrowrib, for such proved to be our 
landlady’s name, replied by asking if we should like to dine at 
home. 

* Most certainly,” said Winterise. “That is to say, if you 
have anything in the house. A slice of cold beef or a chop; 
we're not particular.” 
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“T ain’t got no cold beef, nor no chops,” confessed Mrs. 
Narrowrib timidly, as if the absence of these commodities would 
cause us to reconsider our determination with regard to the 
apartments. ‘“ But,” she added, looking us full in the face for 
the first time, “I’ve got an eel.” 

“ A what ?” cried Walter. 

“An eel,” repeated Mrs. Narrowrib, adding in a mysterious 
undertone, “ we've eat everything else.” 

The effect of this announcement on two hungry men can better 
be imagined than described. For a moment I tried to conceal 
my merriment, but finding it worse than useless to attempt a 
serious face, I sat down in the stuffed armchair and laughed 
aloud. The concluding assertion of the little woman tickled me 
beyond measure: “ We’ve eat everything else.” I couldn’t help 
wondering what the “ everything ” was, and who had assisted her in 
its consumption. Anyway, it had done her but little good; for I 
never saw any one look more in want of a good dinner in my 
life. 

This opportunity was too great for Walter to miss. 

“ How big is the eel ?” he inquired. 

* About 94 inches, and you can ’ave it fried or biled.” 

At this even he could not keep his countenance. “My good 
woman,” he cried, “do you imagine that two hungry men, coming 
off a long journey, can satisfy their cravings on a boiled worm ¢ 
We are obliged to you, but if that’s all you, can offer us we will 
dine out, and,” he added, as if to conciliate her, “ we will try the 
eel for supper.” 

Having come to this arrangement we returned to the station, 
sent home our luggage, and then went in search of an inn where 
we could dine at a reasonable cost, from something more sub- 
stantial than a boiled eel. 


CHAPTER Y. 


SEATED by our fireside later on, we speculated a good deal upon 
our peculiar hostess. 


“ There can be no doubt we have got into queer digs this time,”’ 


said Walter. ‘ What a situation it would have been, sitting down 
to a boiled eel on a wet Sunday, in a room overlooking a grave- 
yard.” 

“ For goodness’ sake don’t talk like that,” I replied, “ you give 
mre the horrors.” 

“‘ Give you the horrors! I’ve got them already; do you know I 
believe that old woman was a body-snatcher; I showldn’t be sur- 
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prised if she tried to make away with us in the night; we're quite 
in her power, not a soul knows where we are. Ah! horrible idea! 
Perhaps it was a poisoned eel.” 

As he spoke there was a dull thud at the door. 

“Who's there?” we asked in a breath, “Come in.” But the 
only response was another dull thud. We repeated our invitation, 
the ghostly noise continued, but the door remained motionless. 

“Dash my wig!” said Walter, who really began to look a bit 
seared, “ what can it be? Go and open the door.” 

I didn’t like to show actual cowardice, therefore, though feeling 
far from easy in my mind, I rose to comply, but before I could 
reach the further side of the room the door slowly opened of 
itself. I drew back and waited. Winterise picked up the poker. 
It was an awful moment. Peering into the darkness outside, two 
little glittering yellow circles attracted my attention, and a large 
black cat stalked into the room. Our suspense for the moment 
was over; indeed, I think we should have been perfectly reassured 
if the animal had behaved in a natural manner, but it walked 
slowly round the table, taking no notice of either. of us, and 
returned straightway into the obscurity whence it had come. I 
shut the door with a bang. 

“That’s the most awful creature I ever saw? Did you ever 
know an ordinary cat behave in such a manner? [ shall lock my 
door when I go to bed, and I advise you to do the same.” 

Not long after this, and whilst we were still discussing our 
situation, there came another knock at the door. This time it 
was opened in answer to our “Come in,” and a female entered, 
carrying a tray. 

“ Aha! this looks like supper—eh, Mrs. Narrowrib?” said I, 
assuming a cheerful mood and forcing a smile. 

** My name ain’t Narrowrib,” said the female solemnly, “my 
name’s Bones.” 

At the mention of the lady’s name Walter collapsed, hiding his 
face behind the paper he held in his hand. 

“Bones!” I exclaimed aghast, “ why you distinctly told us your 
name was Narrowrib.” 

“No, I didn’t, that’s my sister!” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” I exclaimed apologetically; “ you 
are so much alike that I mistook you for your sister.” As I spoke 
it suddenly occurred to me that this must be the “we” alluded 
to by Mrs. Narrowrib when she told us of the consumption of 
the victuals. As our new acquaintance spread the cloth, I in- 
terrogated her on one or two points of minor importance, en- 
deavouring to dispel my uneasiness, but to all my questions Miss 
Bones replied with monosyllabic indifference, and betrayed a 
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degree of reticence seldom met with in women of her class. I 
gave it up at last, aud remained silent until she had completed 
her task and left the room. From all I could gather the only 
inmates of the house, with the exception of ourselves, were these 
two old women, Mrs. Narrowrib being a widow, whilst Miss Bones 
retained the family name, and by virtue of her state claimed a 
proprietary interest in the black cat. 

As the door shut behind Miss Bones, Winterise put down the 
paper and approached the table. 

“Come,” said he, “for goodness’ sake let’s get this ghastly 
supper over,” and taking the cover from the dish revealed our 
friend the eel; we discussed it in silence. By this time we both 
felt thoroughly uncomfortable, and though nothing had actually 
taken place to give us cause for uneasiness, a combination of 
comparatively trifling events had cast a gloom over us that we 
could not shake off. After a feeble attempt at a pipe and chat, 
we took up our candles and started for our respective bedrooms. 
I devoutly wished, as we said “Good night” at the foot of the 
stairs, that we were going to occupy the same room. I didn’t feel 
in the frame of mind to pass the night alone. However, there 
was no help for it, so after watching my friend ascend to his 
quarters above, I made an effort to shake off my depression and 
entered the room which had been prepared for my reception. 
The apartment was of such gigantic dimensions, that the candle 
only illuminated that part in its immediate vicinity. For a 
moment I stood motionless, holding the light above my head; 
surely there had been some mistake. At the first glance the 
room appeared in exactly the same condition as when I first saw 
it, but on getting accustomed to the darkness three small objects 
met my view. In the centre of the room stood a little camp bed- 
stead, and at the foot of it was the promised carpet. I had 
certainly made no stipulation as to the size of the article nor 
had I thought it necessary, when Mrs. Narrowrib said she would 
put one down, to inquire of what manufacture and pattern it 
would be; but I felt that the meagre little strip of threadbare 
fabric upon which I took up my position to survey the chamber was 
hardly entitled to rank asa carpet at all. The only other piece 
of furniture, with the exception of a “something” covering a 
portion of the window, was a shaky little washstand in the 
further corner of the room; and this, thought I,.is what that 
terrible little woman calls “making one comfortable ”—the job 
would take Maple a week. There I stood, on an oasis of carpet 
in a desert of boards; a feeling of intense loneliness pervaded my 
whole being, and all sorts of horrible thoughts chased one another 
in quick succession through my brain. What a scene for a murder 
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or suicide! and what arendezvous for ghosts! If there be any 
restless spirits in the opposite grave-yard, surely this must be the 
place of all others where they would congregate. Mrs. Narrow- 
rib’s attempt to make me comfortable only served to enhance the 
fearful desolation of this gigantic apartment. I was at a loss 
what to do. Could I summon to my aid sufficient courage to pass 
the night in it? I walked slowly to the dilapidated chimney- 
piece, and putting down my candle returned unconsciously to the 
strip of carpet; it seemed to possess a fascination for me. How 
I envied Walter; he was doubtless asleep by this time, and here 
stood I, a prey tothe most horrible fancies, wide awake, and 
likely to remain so for the rest of the night. Getting desperate, 
I hastily divested myself of my clothes, and carefully hanging 
them up on the floor, in the absence of any other accommodation, 
jumped into bed, or, more correctly speaking, balanced myself 
into it; had I jumped I must inevitably have come out again, 
for when safely ensconced under the clothes I found the structure 
exactly contained me, and had I been measured for it a more 
perfect fit could not have been obtained; the only way I could 
preserve my equilibrium was by lying flat on my back, a position 
in which I found it impossible to get any rest. 

An awful silence reigned around, broken only by the rain on 
the window and the ceaseless drippings from the eaves. I counted 
these up to thousands in vain endeavours to induce sleep. I was 
just beginning to wonder how long I had been thus occupied, 
when the church clock in the adjacent graveyard slowly boomed 
out with a resonant clang that almost shook me out of bed; it 
was striking midnight. “ Now for it,” thought I, “on the last 
stroke something is sure to appear; what ghost could miss such 
an opportunity ?” The final vibration had scarcely died away when 
the whole room became suddenly illuminated. The moon, which 
till now had been hidden, had broken through the storm clouds, 
and was throwing its beams in at the window, as though it were 
placed in the heavens for the sole purpose of showing me to the 
full extent the miserable nature of my surroundings, and looked 
for all the world like a lime-light turned on at a stated cue, given 
by the church clock, for the entrance of the premiere danseuse, 
in a grand bogie ballet. Cold beads of perspiration stood out on 
my forehead, as in a terrible state of expectancy I waited for the 
entertainment to begin. The moments flew by and developed 
into minutes, yet nothing appeared. I was beginning to feel 
easier in my mind when it suddenly struck me that the delay 
might only mean a stage wait, and perhaps a low-comedy ghost 
might come on and “ pong” a front scene to fill up, while the 
female ghosts were shaking their marrowless leg bones into their 
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bemildewed fleshings. Still the moonlight waited and all was 
silent. . “ Perhaps they won’t appear on account of the house,” 
thought I ; “to play to one man in a camp bedstead might be 
scarcely worth their while. Would a supernatural stage manager 
inform me, in a neat speech, that my money would be returned at 
the doors? No, they were coming.” I could distinctly hear 
something behind me—the creaking toe joints of the corps de 
ballet. 1 sprang from the bed; there was a rush and a scamper, 
the moon went out, and I was left in darkness once more. Crawl- 
ing back between the sheets, and feeling like a corpse in a coffin, 
I tried to persuade myself that the noise I had heard was only 
mice. I fell at last into a restless sleep, but my troubles were not 
at an end; it would have been better to have rémained wakeful 
all night, for I had a fearful vision—the shades of many departed 
and incompetent actors came to my bedside and rehearsed “ The 
Stranger.” 


CuaPrTer VI. 


*“ WELL, old fellow, how did you sleep last night?” asked Waiter, 
as he entered our sitting-room the following morning, and found 
me seated in the armchair waiting for breakfast. 

“Sleep!” I groaned. “Come and look at my boudoir, and 
then ask me again, if you think a repetition of the question neces- 
sary.” I led the way to my ghostly chamber. 

“ You don’t mean tosay you managed to pass the night in this?” 
he cried, laughing aloud. 

“T did, but was a prey to the most horrible nightmare.” 

“But you can’t do it again, we must make some alteration ; my 
room is all right, suppose we have that bed moved upstairs, and 
put up with being a little crowded for once.” 

I eagerly assented to this proposal, for I had no inclination to 
repeat my sufferings of the past night. However, daylight and 
companionship soon restored my spirits, and Walter and I enjoyed 
a hearty laugh over our eggs and bacon as I narrated my ghostly 
experiences. In our usual happy-go-lucky way, having made our 
arrangements to our own satisfaction, we left the house after 
breakfast, entirely forgetting to acquaint the landlady with our 
intentions regarding the moving of the bed. 

Now it so happened that we did not return to our quarters until 
after the performance that night, when we sought Mrs. Narrowrib’s 
hospitable roof and clamoured for supper. This meal took the form 
of a couple of fine fresh herrings, served by the fair Bones, who on 
leaving the room asked if we should require anything more before 
she retired. “ Nothing else,” replied Walter. “ And,” I added, as 
VOL. XXXVIII. ee 
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she wished us “Good night,” “don’t be surprised if we sit up 
late, as we are going to have a game of ‘ crib,’ and a pipe.” 

Having received permission to remain up as wre | as we pleased, 
on condition of our retiring noiselessly, we despatched our supper, 
lighted our pipes, and got out the cards. So absorbed were we 
in our game that it was not until we rose to retire that the 
adventures of the previous night recurred to me. 

“ By Jove,” I exclaimed, “I never thought to tell Mrs. Narrow- 
rib about moving that bed. What’s to be done? I positively 
can’t spend another night in that infernal room. I shall bring the 
bedclothes in here and sleep on the sofa.” 

“No, no, don’t do that,” said Winterise; “why not move it 
now ? it can’t be very heavy; I'll give you a hand; we can each 
take an end and carry it up bodily.” 

No sooner was the idea conceived than we set about its execu- 
tion. 

“We must be very careful not to make a noise,” I whispered, 
leading the way to the scene of action, “ for the old women have 
been in bed these three hours, and if they hear us they'll wonder 
what on earth we are up to.” 

*‘ No need for any noise,’ "replied my sanguine friend; “ catch 
hold of your end and off we go.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, we raised the miserable little 
bed off the floor; but it betrayed such decided signs of falling in 
half, that we were obliged to replace it on its legs immediately. 

Then a consultation followed, which resulted in my making a 
back, upon which Walter heaped the mattress and bedding : then, 
as my loaded condition made it impossible for me to assist him, 
he crawled underneath the bed, and gradually raising himself, 
staggered towards the door, balancing the structure on his 
shoulders. I followed closely, and in this manner we reached 
the end of the passage in safety. 

“Now steady,” said Walter; “if we succeed in turning this 
point we are all right. What a pity we didn’t put a candle on 
the top of the stairs before we commenced operations; I can’t 
see where I’m going. Never mind, I think it’s all plain sailing 
now. Come along, and keep close behind me in case of a slip.” 

Following his instructions, I took step for step as he did: I 
could feel the end of the bedstead resting upon the mattress on 
my back. In this manner we had reached the middle of the flight, 
and I believe all would have been well and the journey safely 
accomplished, but for some of the bedding getting round my feet ; 
this caused me to jerk suddenly forward, throwing the weight of 
my burden on to Walter’s legs. He made a supreme effort to 
save himself, but failed; the bed was brought into violent col- 
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lision with the wall, and the irons, becoming detached by the 
force of the shock, bounded over my head and down the stairs, 
with a noise that resembled—— 

Well, I am at a loss for a simile. Half-a-dozen bed irons 
thrown down a staircase produces a noise that may almost be 
called unique. Imagine the effect it would have on a person 
asleep. Think of the effect it had upon us. Crash followed 
crash, and as the confounded things bounded down the stairs, 
twisting and wriggling like so many boa-constrictors, we sank 
helpless among the wreckage, and calmly waited the result. The 
echo of the last terrible crash had barely subsided, when a voice 
from below, palsied with fear, squeaked out, “ Sarah, what’s 
that?” We made no reply. To set matters right would have 
involved a long explanation, and neither of us felt prepared to 
commence it. Immediately after the voice below a door opened 
above, a head was thrust out, and a plaintive cry for “ Help!” 
echoed through the house. The voice below, which I now recog- 
nized as Mrs. Narrowrib’s, responded by shrieking “ Police!” its 
owner evidently thinking some terrible tragedy was being enacted 
upstairs; whilst the owner of the voice above, actuated by the 
fear that something horrible was happening below, screamed 
* Murder!” A mutual fear being thus established, the air was 
rent with cries of “ Help!” “ Fire!” “ Murder!” “ Police!” &c., 
until nothing could be heard but discordant shrieks and yells, 
which threatened to wake the neighbourhood, if, indeed, it did 
not raise the whole town. Thinking it was about time to take 
some action in the matter, Winterise called out something to the 
effect that it was only a little accident, and there was really 
nothing to be alarmed about, and after one or two futile 
attempts to restore confidence in the breasts of the distressed 
females, succeeded at last in obtaining a hearing. But only for 
i moment. No sooner was the nature of the misfortune made 
known to Mrs. Narrowrib and her sister, and their fears dispelled, 
than they commenced to rail in good set terms. It certainly 
was an awkward position in which to be found at dead of night, 
and we were no doubt to blame for it; our intention of moving 
the bed should have been conveyed to our landlady before we 
left in the morning, and all would have been well. I think we 
felt a little ashamed ; any way we didn’t attempt to defend 
ourselves, but permitted the poor women to heap upon our un- 
fortunate heads a perfect volley of invectives and abuse for at 
least ten minutes, after which I felt it was about time to make a 
move, and waiting my opportunity, succeeded in making myself 
heard, when something like the following colloquy ensued : 

“ Really, Mrs. Narrowrib, we’re very sorry for disturbing you at 
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so late an hour; but the whole affair, as you must perceive, was 
an accident, for which we beg to apologize.” 

“ Apologize! You're a couple of vagabonds.” 

“Now, don’t you think you had better go back to bed and allow 
us to % 

** Go back to bed, and allow you to tear the house down over 
our heads! I'll send for the police.” 

“Send for the devil,” cried Winterise. “Go back to bed, and 
shut up this confounded row.” 

“ Yes,” I urged, “ go back to your rooms, and allow us to carry 
the bed upstairs.” 

But it was worse than useless to argue ; the poor creatures were 
so infuriated that there was but one course to pursue, so we 
remained passive, in the hope that they would become exhausted. 
They wouldn’t allow us to touch the bed, but insisted on doing 
the work themselves ; carrying it up piecemeal, they succeeded at 
last in getting it all into Walter’s room. Blind with passion, they 
fumbled about in a hopeless manner with the different pieces, 
whilst Winterise stood over them, giving directions, and goading 
them to madness by his imperturbable manner. Seated on a chest 
of drawers, I surveyed the scene with a keen enjoyment of its 
humour, though'I must confess to feeling-a little anxious about 
my forthcoming night’s rest. The poor old ladies presented a 
most grotesque appearance; they were but scantily attired, and 
their huge nightcaps flapped backwards and forwards as they 
violently nodded their heads in emphasising every word they 
¢hurled at Winterise. He being the greater villain of the two, came 
in for the whole of their verbal castigation, my misdemeanour 
sinking into comparative insigniiicance beside his. Indeed I was 
almost forgotten, and had subsided into a mere spectator, when 
Miss Bones noticing my silence drew attention to it by remark- 
ing that I was at least gentleman enough to be ashamed of my 
‘conduct. To which Mrs. Narrowrib replied that she could tell ata 
glance that I was a gentleman, and it was a great wonder to her 
how I could mix myself up with a low blackguard, who ought to 
be turned into the street to starve. 

Having discovered some traces of good breeding about me, she 
went on to explain that she knew a gentleman when she saw one, 
as she, at some remote period, had belonged to the aristocracy 
herself. In point of fact, her grandfather had kept the best hotel 
in the town, and as a little girl she could distinctly remember 
when play-actors went down on their knees and begged for shelter 
beneath the roofs of the virtuous inhabitants, but the doors were 
closed in their faces. That time would come again, and she would 
live to see it, when all such low rascals should rot in the gutter, 
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and not be allowed to disturb respectable folks by dragging their 
furniture about at three o’clock in the morning. The furious 
woman gave additional emphasis to her last remark by violently 
wresting a bed-iron from, poor Miss Bones, at the same time tell- 
ing her that she was a’ doin’ of it all wrong—an injustice which 
the maiden lady very properly resented, as indeed she had been 
far more industrious than her sister. The length of Mrs. Narrow- 
rib’s tongue was now measured against that of Miss Bones, and a 
terrible war of words ensued, each woman holding fast to either 
end of a blanket, the possession of which at last became the bone 
of contention. 

Walter’s patience at length became exhausted: he announced 
his intention of undressing himself and going to bed, at the same 
time advising the ladies to leave the room. But his remarks were 
unheeded; the tussle for the blanket went on with renewed 
vigour. Raising his voice he repeated his determination, but to 
no purpose. By this time the women were deaf to everything 
but their own voices. Perceiving this, Winterise thought the best 
way to get rid of them was to carry his threat into execution, and 
to that end he commenced to divest himself of his clothing ; with 
great deliberation he doffed garment after garment, repeating his 
warning at intervals. At this juncture Mrs. Narrowrib succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the disputed blanket, and in the 
momentary lull which followed her victory, caught sight of 
Walter’s half clad form. She uttered a piercing shriek, and 
seizing her sister by the arm, dragged her from the room. I 
jumped from my seat on the chest of drawers to close the door, 
and as I did so I heard the horrified women rush into their 
respective rooms and lock themselves in 

After putting a few finishing touches to the bed, I followed my 
friend’s example, and turned in; but it was not until the church 
clock had struck four that we succeeded in laughing ourselves to 
sleep. 

The following morning I expected to hear something from our 
landlady with regard to the night’s adventure, but I was 
astonished to find that I had unconsciously risen in their estima- 
tion, whilst Walter was treated with coldness and mistrust. 

During the remainder of our stay in Mrs. Narrowrib’s apart- 
ments something was continually happening. I don’t think a day 
passed without furnishing us food for amusement. However, I 
shall only relate one more incident. I was seated one afternoon 
reading, when my attention was attracted by a noise in the ° 
chiffonier, which strongly resembled that made by a mouse. The 
next time I saw Mrs. Narrowrib I reported what I had heard, 
thinking perhaps she would like to take measures to effect its 
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capture. She thanked me, and said it should be seen to. A 
day or two afterwards she entered the room in a most mysterious 
manner, and laying her forefinger on my arm, peered into my 
face, and asked if I had heard the noise again. 

“No,” I replied, “I certainly have not.” 

* Ah,” she exclaimed, with a sigh of satisfaction, “I knew you 
wouldn’t.” 

“ Has the cat got it?” I asked. 

The little woman clenched her teeth, and almost hissed a nega- 
tive through them. At the same time she became more myste- 
rious, and looked as if encouraging me to guess again. 

* Set a trap for it ?” I conjectured. 

Again the mysterious “ No.” 

** Poisoned it ?” 

“No,” again. 

I was about to attempt another solution, when her manner 
suddenly suggested to my mind the idea that she had caught the 
mouse herself. I pictured her seated in front of the.chiffonier, 
with her long bony fingers outstretched, waiting her opportunity 
to pounce upon the unwary little creature. I was almost con- 
vinced that my conjecture was a correct one, for the little woman, 
appearing to read my thoughts, smiled at me, and retreated back- 


wards. Here she paused, and thrusting her head forward whis- 
pered across the room : 

‘No, it ain’t poisoned, and the cat ain’t got it, and it ain’t been 
caught in a trap; but you wont ’ear it any more.” 

I never heard anything further, but to this day I believe I 
guessed correctly. 


CuarTer VII. 


WHEN we left Mrs. Narrowrib’s lodgings it was to take a journey 
over the border into bonny Scotland. Our destination being 
several hundred miles north, it was considered prudent to travel 
on the Sunday. Now to make a long journey on Sunday is not a 
pleasant occupation. The stoppages are frequent, and progression 
slow, added to which you are robbed of those quiet comforts with 
which Sunday is associated in the mind of any one who works all 
the week. There was a great outcry, not very long ago, about 
this deprivation, and although no result came from it, I think 
that it was then clearly shown that Sunday was very highly 
valued throughout our ranks as a day of rest and relaxation. 
There are several ways of killing time on a railway journey with 
which every one is conversant, such as cards, books, tobacco, &c., 
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but I question whether many of my readers are acquainted with so 
ingenious a method to beguile the tedium of a long run as that I 
am about todescribe. It is a game with plenty of fun, and perfectly 
innocent withal, though, like all its fellows, it may be made the 
means of gambling to any extent. It is entitled wayside cribbage. 
The most convenient number for a game, when played in a 
railway carriage, is four, though there is no occasion to make any 
restriction as to numbers—in fact,the more the merrier. Let us, 
however, for the sake of illustration, suppose the carriage to be 
occupied by four persons. Each player will take a corner, so that he 
commands a view of the country through which the train is passing. 
The next thing to be done is to draw up a list of about a dozen 
objects more or less likely to be seen from the windows; for 
instance, a cat, a plough, a river,a flock of sheep, a windmill, &c., 
&e., each object being valued at a certain number, according to 
the likelihood of its discovery. The two persons opposite each 
other at either end of the carriage will be partners, and the 
game can be fixed at any given total. All sorts of complications 
can be formed, and fines instituted in case of either side calling 
an object without being able to point it out. It is amusing to 
make some phenomenon game. I remember one day in mid- 
winter we had decided on a white hat as game. The other side 
had reached ninety-eight, whilst my partner and I were only 
fifty, the game being fixed at one hundred. There was no 
chance for us but the white hat, and who would have supposed it 
possible to discover such an article on the head of any sane 
individual with the ground six inches deep insnow? Just as we 
had made up our minds to accept our defeat the train passed 
through a station, and there on the platform, to our inexpressible 
surprise and delight, was an old gentleman whose headgear 
insured us the victory. Leaning out of the window, and pointing 
in our excitement, we shrieked “ White hat! white hat! Game! 
(rame !” to the astonishment and wonder of the wearer, who must 
have thought the carriage contained a number of raving lunatics. 

There is another game I should like to allude to, though not by 
any means so innocent an amusement as wayside cribbage. I 
have only played it on one occasion, and | do not think I shall be 
tempted to repeat it. Whilst waiting one day at an important 
station my attention was drawn by one of the members of our 
company toa respectable old gentleman who had booked first class 
by the same train; and, after a brief consultation, it was resolved 
that he should be the victim of the shameless practical joke to 
which I allude. At the first stoppage a porter was called to our 
carriage and a gratuity of two pence placed in his hand, accom- 
panied by the request that he would go and ask the old gentleman 
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in the first-class compartment if there was a small black portman- 
teau under his seat which did not belong to him. Of course the 
porter returned with a reply in the negative... “Oh, never mind ; 
it didn’t matter. We should doubtless find it all right at the end 
of our journey.” This farce was repeated at every stoppage, 
employing a different porter each time. After he had been dis- 
turbed about six times the old gentleman became abusive, and 
the amusement derived was in watching the fracas with the 
porter. 


CuaptTerR VIII. 


WE commenced our Scottish campaign in the little town of 
Kilmarnock, and well do I remember our difficulty in finding 
a refuge for the week. After hours of fruitless search we were 
directed to the Manse as a likely place to suit us. We had cer- 
tainly never thought of inquiring at such a place for accommoda- 
tion, but we found it in possession of an old lady who had been 
put in as caretaker, and she was perfectly willing to let us have a 
couple of rooms at a moderate rent. Whether she was acting 
strictly within her rights in so doing I am not in a position 
to state, for we didn’t stay to inquire. Our apartments were per- 
vaded by a strong odour of broth; but in Scotland this is gener- 
ally the case,and when you take your lodgings you take the smell 
along with them—the two are inseparable. In matters of the 
cwisine our landlady’s knowledge was limited, and we soon dis- 
covered that our menu must necessarily be simple. For our first 
dinner we gave her a steak, and expected our meal in the form of 
a grill. When the hour arrived she entered with a huge tureen. 
I lifted the lid and peered into its depths. An odour of everything 
Scotch rushed upon me: There was a sea of indifferent soup with 
lumps of vegetables floating upon its surface. I stirred it round 
and round in search of the steak, using the ladle as a Royal 
Humane Society’s drag, but without success ; the unfortunate 
piece of meat had been reduced to a pulp, a few sickly shreds 
clinging to the ladle to tell the tale. The next day I asked her if 
she could cook a rabbit, and received the assurance that though she 
was “noo much of a hond at a steak,” she understood how to cook 
a “wee bunnie;” and indeed she was so far successful in this effort 
that whenever she asked us what we should like for dinner, with 
little hesitation we agreed to a “wee bunnie.” So it went on from 
day to day till Sunday came round. By this time she had 
evidently come to look upon the dish as a matter of course, for she 
inquired, whilst removing our breakfast, at what hour we would 
partake of our “wee bunnie.” At the appointed time she placed 
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before us the same gigantic tureen in which she had served the 
steak. . 

“Is it a rabbit?” I inquired, hesitating to remove the cover 
before I knew what to expect. 

I slowly raised the cover. Yes, sure enough there was the 
rabbit floating in just such another sea of broth as I had dragged 
for the missing steak. Now, to carve a rabbit on a dish is to me a 
matter of great difficulty, but I believe the most experienced 
carver would be severely handicapped with a floating one. When- 
ever I tried to get the fork into him he would dive and elude me, 
coming up again in another place, making frantic efforts to escape 
from the tureen, and splashing about like a duck in a horse-pond. 
At last, by a supreme effort, I got a fork into his back, and raising 
him bodily, grassed him on the table-cloth. Transferring him to 
a plate, I was about to commence operations when my attention 
was attracted to something which looked like another rabbit in 
the tureen. I dived down with the ladle and brought to light a 
leg. What could this mean? The animal before me was properly 
proportioned in this respect. However, I wasn’t long left in the 
dark, for after further search I brought to bank five heads, three 
legs, one or two sets of ribs, and a back; in short, the remains of 
every week-day bunnie, making in all a dish that would have 
satisfied the appetites of halfa dozen men. This is only one of 
my experiences of a Scotch landlady’s cooking, but it is a fair 
example of their culinary skill, and at the same time an excellent 
sample of their domestic economy. 

Speaking of Scotland reminds me of an accident that happened 
to a company to which I was once attached. We were playing in 
Edinburgh, and.in the course of the week’s engagement a fast day 
occurred, upon which all theatres were closed. In order to avoid 
the loss of a night’s performance, the management had arranged 
to convey the company to Dunfermline, where the fast day was 
not so strictly observed. Our train started late in the afternoon, 
and our journey was somewhat complicated. After about an hour’s 
ride we arrived at Queen’s Ferry, where we had to alight and go 
by steamboat across the water, a distance of a mile or so; another 
train waited on the other side to convey us to our destination. 
Now I must state before going any further that it was the 
last train from Edinburgh, the last boat across the water, and 
the last train on to Dunfermline. Judge, then, of our con- 
sternation, upon getting aboard the boat, to find three of our 
members missing; one being no less a person than our leading 
man. By the time the discovery was made we were well under 
weigh, and standing off for the opposite shore at top speed. We 
flew to the skipper. 
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_ Three of our numbers-were left behind., Could he put back ? 

Impossible! he should miss the Dunfermline tyain, and there 
were other passengers to be considered. 

Did he think it possible for the strays to charter a boat on their 
own account ? 

Maybe a fisherman would put them across, but the tide was on 
the turn, and it would be an hour’s hard pull. 

If they did get across, would they be able to get a trap on the 
other side ? 

Very unlikely ; it was a small place, and he did not know any 
one who kept a machine—Scotch expression for conveyance. 

The outlook was black indeed. The management and com- 
pany put their heads together and consulted as to what course to 
pursue. It was arranged that, in order to give the belated ones 
time to effect their journey, we should play a farce, one that was 
in our répertoire, but which had not been announced for that 
night; the only drawback to this was that two of the missing 
men played minor parts. However, we overcame this difficulty by 
enlisting recruits to fill their places; and I proceeded to instruct 
our baggage-man in one part, whilst another man was busy, 
hastily conning his lines from a book which some one fortunately 
happened to have with him. By this means we should gain an 
hour; and that, with a short wait between the farce and the 
drama, we hoped would give time for the arrival of the trio. We 
reached Dunfermline just in time to dress and commence, and 
found the hall in which we were to perform densely crowded ; 
so to abandon the show would have been too great a disappoint- 
ment for both audience and manager. 

Somebody went forward and announced the addition to the bill, 
and the overture commenced. None of us had brought any of 
our dresses for the farce, so we were obliged to go on in our 
ordinary clothes. Now the part for which Jock, the baggage- 
man, had been enlisted was that of a gentleman’s gentleman, who 
aped the manners of a dandy of the first water. He had but 
few lines to speak, but they were important, so I gave all the 
time I could spare in repeating them over to him, until he 
appeared to have gained a mastery of them. I placed a great 
deal of confidence in him as he had often been on for small parts 
before ; on these occasions, however, he had certainly had plenty 
of time to study his words; he could also go through a song and 
a step dance with the best ofthem. Indeed, it was his knowledge 
of dancing that inspired him with confidence on this occasion, 
for he came to me just before the curtain rose, and said, “ Look 
here, Mr. ——, if I dry up in our scene I shall just do a ‘ flip, 
flap’ and ‘ off.’ Do you see ?” 
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I certainly did see, but implored him, if that was his only alter- 
native, in the event of a stick, to leave matters to me, and I would 
pull him through. But he evidently preferred trusting to his 
own ability; for in the middle of our scene he forgot his words, 
and carried into effect his proposed expedient, leaving me to finish 
the scene alone. When the curtain fell on the farce, there was 
no news of our absent friends; so there was nothing to be done 
but fill their places in the drama as best we could. Our stage- 
manager, from long acquaintance with the piece, was able to take 
the place of the leading man; the juvenile gentleman, who did 
not appear in his character until the second act, taking the part 
left vacant by the stage-manager. This arrangement completed 
the cast for Act I. If the rest of the company did not arrive before 
the commencement of Act II. we had another expedient ready. 
The juvenile gentleman was to assume his original part, and the 
character he had been playing was to be taken up by one of the 
company who was not concerned in that act. However, just as 
the drop fell for the first time our colleagues arrived, breathless 
and excited. A hasty change of costumes took place, and the 
play was concluded with its original cast. The audience through- 
out the entire business was most good-natured, though it must 
have been a difficult matter for them to disassociate the comic 
man from the heavy father, and the hero from the villain. The 
change of costume was all they had to go by. Unfortunately, the 
date of the piece did not admit of the use of beards as a disguise. 
The only way they could arrive at a clear understanding was to 
follow the clothes throughout the piece, and take as little notice 
of the actors as possible. The man who in the first act had 
appeared to the audience as everything that was bad, cast his skin 
for Act II.,and figured as a member of the Church, full of benevo- 
lence and wisdom ; whilst he who had previously assumed this 
dignity changed to an impassioned and reckless lover, seeking 
comfort and advice from the very priest he had himself personified. 
{ think the adventures our poor friends went through are worth 
relating. They had retained their seats in the train from 
Edinburgh instead of making the change at the Ferry ; the conse- 
quence was that they found themselves being taken back by the 
returning train. At the first stoppage they discovered their mis- 
take and got out, and finding no conveyance of any description, 
walked back to the Ferry station. Here they found the last boat 
had gone, and, with great difficulty, persuaded two fishermen, by 
a heavy fee, to row them across in an open boat. By this time 
the tide was running very hard; it was pitch dark and bitterly 
cold, so it proved a long and weary pull. The voyage was, how- 
ever, finally accomplished, and they reached the opposite side to 
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find that no one in the place possessed a conveyance of any 
description. After a fruitless search they went to a little post 
office, and, by representing their situation, induced the postmaster 
to telegraph for a trap to Dunfermline, whilst they. set out at a 
brisk pace to meet it. It is astonishing what can be done by a 
dramatic company when put to it. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir will be obvious to the reader that in the compass of so smali a 
volume it would be impossible for me to chronicle all the events 
of a long tour. I have, so far, spoken of one or two of the most 
amusing incidents, and with those must rest content, as I am now 
about to pass to a lower sphere of action, and of which, I have 
reason to believe, very little has been written. I allude to the 
representation of the drama outside its proper temple: in public 
halls, corn exchanges, aquariums, &c., which, in theatrical parl- 
ance, would be called “ doing the smalls with a fit-up.” I presume 
such an expression is unintelligible to non-professional ears ; 
therefore let me state that the term “smalls” is applied to towns 
of minor importance, principally those not provided with a theatre ; 
a “ fit-up” is a portable framework of proscenium and scenery, 
capable of being erected in a short space of time in any public 
building licensed for the representation of stage plays. To tour 
with a “ fit-up” is a rougher experience of an actor's life. As 
the places visited are small it is seldom that a company remains 
more than three nights in each town, and it is by no means an 
extraordinary occurrence to make even six moves in a week. 
Although I speak of this branch of the profession as a lower sphere, 
I wish it to be thoroughly understood that I cast no disrespect ou 
fit-up shows in general. Far be it from me to do anything of the 
kind, for there are many clever theatrical managers who tour from 
one year’s end to another in this fashion, and provide excellent 
entertainment for the country folks on their mimic stage. I have 
had a good deal to do with “ fit-up” companies of all sorts, and I 
have one or two anecdotes connected with this portion of my 
experience. 

I think the busiest time I ever had in my life was when I was 
in management myself, and on one occasion I wrote the drama, 
erected the “ fit-up,” painted the scenery, engaged the company, 
stage-managed the rehearsals, played a principal part, and took 
the money at the doors. This is one of my earliest recollections, 
and possibly it was that experience that set my mind against the 
responsibilities of a manager for the future. There is but little 
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comfort in the life of an actor when engaged in a “ fit-up” tour: 
moving so frequently necessitates a constant change of lodgings ; 
salaries are small, and it is often a trouble to make both ends 
meet ; whilst dressing accommodation is invariably bad. Against 
the latter it is useless to complain, for when your lot is cast in 
places not intended for dramatic purposes comfort is scarcely to 
be expected. The credulity of the public in country towns has 
often struck me as being curious; a flaming picture poster will 
always draw more money than any other kind of advertisement ; 
yet over and over again audiences must be disappointed on wit- 
nessing the promised sensation to find the advertisement a gross 
exaggeration of the actual effect; yet it never seems to shake 
their faith in pictorial posters. 

I remember some years ago, when playing with a “ fit-up” 
company in a small country town, we had been doing our best 
to attract the country folks with sound legitimate drama; but 
they resolutely refused to listen to blank verse, and showed their 
resentment, not only by their conduct whilst witnessing our 
efforts, but by absenting themselves in large numbers from the 
entertainment. Some local authority advised us to change our pro- 
gramme on the Saturday night, and give them something strong : 
“What they want here is melodrama.” Very well, melodrama 
they should have. We forthwith set about it. In the place of 
our modest bills the walls of the town were speedily placarded 
with flaming coloured pictures, representing a locomotive with 
driver and stoker complete, travelling at the rate of the limited 
mail, with about twenty carriages behind it. A gentleman in a 
tall hat and lavender kid gloves was in the act of placing an 
obstruction on the metals; whilst another gentleman was dis- 
charging a revolver at him from the adjacent signal-box. Here 
was sensation enough in all conscience. The play we had selected 
was a well worn melodrama, with two or three good sensation 
scenes, one of which came very near the subject of our picture 
poster, inasmuch as the railway train and signal-box were con- 
cerned, but in place of the gentleman in lavender kids, there 
should have been a man strapped to the metals; and instead of 
the party discharging the revolver, a lady with a hatchet cutting 
her way through the door of the signal-box. However, such slight 
discrepancies could make but little difference to our audience, 
providing we gave them something near the mark. 

Another scene was the Thames by moonlight; for which we 
required a quay for the hero to jump from to rescue a drowning 
woman; and a boat to cross the stage and pick up the people in 
the water. To produce all these effects we possessed one set of 
wings, reversible, that is to say, painted to represent trees on one 
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side and walls on the other; and three cloths, 7.¢., seenes attached 
to rollers, representing a forest, a street, and a drawing-room. 
We first turned our attention to the great railway sensation ; 
and, at very little cost, constructed a locomotive by stretching 
some canvas on a frame-work and painting an engine upon it; 
the carriages, stoker, and driver were of course out of the question, 
so were quickly dispensed with. With a piece of chalk we traced 
two lines across the stage to represent the metals. Two of our 
wings placed together at the back formed the signal-box, from 
which a bull’s-eye lantern, borrowed from the nearest ironmonger’s, 
was suspended: a piece of glass paper, nailed to the bottom of an 
empty tub, with another piece to rub upon it, sufficed to imitate 
the rushing of steam; a small quantity of red fire and a penny 
whistle completed the properties for this secene.. For the Thames 
by moonlight we used our street cloth and a water row; some 
egg chests and a couple of planks formed the quay, and a gondola, 
constructed in the same manner as the engine, served for our 
bout: the latter article we borrowed from the neighbouring 
theatre. We did without a moon, thinking it better not to have 
too much light on the subject ; “ Gas well down,” being the order 
of the evening. The other scenes were comparatively simple, and 
gave us but little trouble. j 

When Saturday evening arrived we found the prophecy of the 
local authority by no means misleading, and the doors of the hall 
were besieged by a goodly crowd. Alas! for the taste of the 
British public; the railway train and the gentleman in lavender 
kids proved irresistible, and the result was a crowded house. 
The sensation scenes were received with acclamations; the glass 
paper, the penny whistle, and the red fire, notwithstanding a 
slight mishap to the locomotive, produced a wonderful effect. 
When the cue was given for the train to cross the stage, one of 
the company (if I remember rightly it was no less a person than 
our acting manager, who, from excess of zeal, had volunteered his 
services behind the scenes) rushed across the stage with the 
engine; but, in the excitement of the moment, he forgot to 
follow the chalk lines, the consequence being a violent collision 
with one of the wings, which caused the engine to kick up behind 
to such an extent as to clearly reveal its motive power to all 
beholders. Notwithstanding this exposure, the audience cheered 
the scene to the echo, and gave a genuine call for all concerned. 
In fact, so hearty was the demonstration that we had serious 
thoughts of carrying the engine across in front of the curtain. I 
can only attribute the success of our efforts to the simple-minded- 
ness of our audience, and to the stage being kept nearly dark 
during the working of our mechanical effects. 
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The foregoing anecdote reminds me of a similar story related 
of a certain theatrical manager who, wishing to avoid any un- 
necessary expense when putting up a Saturday-night melodrama, 
contrived, with considerable ingenuity, a startling surprise for his 
audience, with very little outlay. At the end of one of the acts 
a train had to cross the stage, and a rescue was to be effected by 
the hero, just as the wheels were about to pass over the prostrate 
and insensible body of the heroine. There was no train in the 
theatre, and to make one was out of the question; the difficulty 
was met in the following manner: at a stated cue all lights were 
lowered until the stage was in perfect darkness, the manager then 
commenced puffing in the wing, seized a bull’s-eye lantern, uttered 
a shrill scream, and ran rapidly across the stage; at the same 
moment the actor cried, “Saved! Saved!” the curtain was 
lowered, the lights in front turned up, and the illusion was 
complete. 

There is a very favourite play amongst provincial companies, 
over which the country people will cry again and again. It is 
always a safe card for Saturday night, and many a shaky company 
has retrieved its fallen fortunes by hastily putting up “ East Lynne.” 
If it were possible to reckon the money this ridiculous piece has 
poured into managerial coffers, the total would be enormous. I 
remember rather an amusing incident connected with this play. 
It had been announced by the manager of the company, with which 
I was then travelling, as the concluding performance of our week’s 
engagement in Limerick, and the services of a precocious infant 
had been secured for the part of Willie Carlyle, the consumptive 
offspring of the heroine, whose consummate wickedness never fails 
to elicit the sympathies of an audience. All went well till the 
eleventh hour, when it was discovered that the precocious infant 
had no clothes suitable for the part. What was to be done? <A 
black velvet knickerbocker suit is not an easy thing to raise at a 
moment’s notice; and at that hour all the clothiers’ establish- 
ments in the town were closed. Nowit so happened that a mem- 
ber of the company, overhearing the difficulty, requested that the 
matter should be left in his hands; he had seen a suit that would 
be just the thing. “Then, my dear boy,” cried the excited 
manager, “ get it for me at any cost; you haven’t a moment to 
lose, the doors are already open.” A quarter of an hour elapsed, 
when this clever gentleman returned, leading by the hand a little 
fellow whose costume, though somewhat threadbare, exactly cor- 
responded to the conventional trappings of the heir of East Lynne. 
The poor victim had been lured through the stage door by bribes 
of pence and sweetmeats: need I relate what followed? The 
little dupe was quickly but kindly divested of his suit, and 
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wrapped in the manager’s ulster, was seated before a comfortable 
fire to await the time when his little properties could be returned 
to him. After the first fright he soon became reassured, and, 
but for some uneasiness with regard to his mother, who, he 
assured us, would be missing him, would have been as happy as a 
king. - In order to allay any maternal anxiety, a messenger was 
despatched to his home, and the judicious application of half-a- 
crown put affairs on a friendly. footing. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about East Lynne is the 
licence permitted to the low comedian, who enters, in the middle 
of the play, as a comic policeman, and who says and does any- 
thing he pleases. Sometimes he sings a comic song; sometimes 
he executes a step dance; but whatever he does, provided it is 
extravagant enough, he is always welcome. In most country 
towns his entrance is anticipated, and his appearance is the signal 
for a volley of remarks from the gallery. The “ gods” are 
prepared for everything he is going to say, and if he omits any of 
the familiar “gags” they will repeat them for his edification. 
Woe to the novice who dares to go on for P. C. Bullock, in a 
north-country town on a Saturday night, unless he is well 
prepared beforehand by an old stager, who will put him up to the 
“‘ gags.” 

This play is a particular favourite with landladies; they never 
tire of it. The death of Willie Carlyle in the camp bedstead 
always goes straight to their hearts, the hysterical yells of the 
bereaved mother, with her back hair down, open the floodgates 
of their eyes, and they sit and snivel and blow their noses, 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. Nothing will please your 
landlady more than a couple of orders to see “ East Lynne.” 
When she brings your breakfast the next morning you may 
expect something like the following: “I’m sure ’m much 
obliged to you for them orders, sir. I did enjoy myself. You 
took your part beautiful. I should’nt ’ardly ’ave knowed you.” 
I remember one landlady going further than this on one occasion ; 
as a sort of return for the orders and her enjoyment of the play, 
she offered to show me a great curiosity which had come into 
her possession amongst some luggage left by an absconding 
lodger. It proved to be a very perfect specimen of a mummy’s 
hand, and I found it on the breakfast tray, served up with my 
kidney and bacon. I tried to purchase it from her, but she 
attached a higher value to it than I could afford. I was loath to 
leave it in her possession, for I saw she was not treating it with 
proper care; a quantity of little insects had taken up their abode 
in it, and I cautioned her to take some measure for their destruc- 
tion. A day or two later 1 inquired what she had done in the 
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matter, when she informed me that it was all right. ‘“ There 
wasn’t no insects in it now, she had beat ’em out on the ’ob.” To 
what base uses may we not return. 

But there is no accounting for the actions of semi-educated 
people. Truly a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. The 
woman knew the value of her possession, and would not part with 
it; she also had a vague idea of its antiquity, for when I remon- 
strated with her for using it so roughly, she replied: “ Oh, it’ll 
come to no ’arm; it’s lasted a few thousand years; an extra rap 
or two can’t make no difference.” I don’t think there is any more 
striking proof of the ignorance of this class of people than the 
manner in which they furnish their houses ; more especially with 
regard to the pictures that adorn their walls. Go where you will, 
north, south, east, or west, you see the same things, They are 
generally religious subjects executed in the coarsest style, out of 
drawing, unornamental, and unsightly. Lodging-house pictures 
would form a subject for a careful essay. However, it is not my 
intention to inquire too closely into the matter, though I cannot 
refrain from saying a word or two about them. Whenever I sit 
smoking a contemplative pipe, with one of these eyesores on the 
walls before me, I experience a certain amount of satisfaction in 
thinking that the goggle-eyed Moses is not the outcome of native 
industry, but emanates from the same source as other nuisances 
that English people are foolish enough to encourage. Over and 
over again have I been haunted by some ghastly Teutonic repre- 
sentation of a Biblical subject, until at last, in sheer desperation, 
I have turned the thing to the wall, and told the landlady that it 
was the favourite picture of an old friend, since dead, and I could 
not bear to look upon it. When the subjects are not ghastly they 
are nauseously insipid—a female in striped cotton stockings and 
frilled unmentionables, effecting a reconciliation between her 
father and mother; two sweet young things in pork-pie hats, 
crinolines, and garibaldis, waving a tearful adieu to a penny 
boat ; the death of a baby in a cradle, with an angel in attendance. 
These and others too numerous to mention form the pictorial 
ornaments of nearly every provincial lodging I have occupied. 
Sometimes the walls are further embellished by photographs of 
the landlady and her husband, coloured in oils, and framed in 
massive gilt. ‘The worthy people refer to these works of art as 
what they used to be; all pretension of likeness in the present is 
disclaimed. Time has evidently played the devil with their 
physiognomies and memories; even to changing the colour of 
their eyes, and making them believe that once upon a time they 
were really like the portraits which the flattering artist has 
handed down to posterity. 
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CHAPTER X. 


I aM about to devote my concluding chapter to a subject that has 
been of late under discussion in professional circles, and though I 
do not wish to enter into lengthy arguments, and so run the risk 
of wearying the public with my opinions, yet I feel sure I may 
be pardoned for taking the opportunity of saying a word or two 
upon a subject that cannot fail to interest those whom it im- 
mediately concerns. 

I have but little doubt that amongst my readers there will be 
‘but few patrons of the theatre who do not interest themselves in 
the world behind the curtain, but for my part, I cannot help 
thinking that the man who enters the theatre for the sole purpose 
-of enjoying the play, and does not trouble himself as to how any- 
thing is done or who and what the actors may be, is the one who 
gains the most enjoyment for his money. To become acquainted 
with the modus operandi of the theatre and the personal history 
of the performers must rob the entertainment of half its illusions. 
However, it is not to this class my efforts will prove interesting ; 
therefore the less I say about them the better. The subject I am 
-about to discuss is one which really appeals only to actors themselves. 
I allude to the accommodation, or more correctly speaking, to the 
lack of accommodation in most of our provincial theatres, the 
~want of consideration shown by managers in not providing proper 
dressing rooms. Whilst pointing out the evil, I confess I see no 
remedy save one; the good will and liberality of the managers. 
The actor is powerless; all he can do is to growl. If he were to 
refuse to dress in a dirty, ill-conditioned room, he would be told 
he must put up with it, and if he becomes too troublesome it will 
end in a quarrel with his own manager, and ninety-nine actors 
out of a hundred value their engagements too highly to run any 
such risks. It so happens that at the present time I am playing 
at the principal and most prosperous theatre of one of our largest 
and most important provincial towns. The room I occupy, with 
others of the company, is furnished with three cane-bottomed 
chairs—save the mark! the cane is long since gone. In the floor 
of the room there is a hole just large enough to admit of one’s 
foot ; so that we are in constant danger of a sprained ankle, or a 
broken limb. What, oh manager! would it cost you to have 
those chairs reseated, or that hole filled up? Now if our 
principal lessees neglect the comfort of those engaged in their 
theatres, what are we to expect from those minor managers to 
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whom a small expenditure would be a matter of consideration ? 
I feel sure it is not the actual inconvenience suffered by occupying 
uncomfortable dressing-rooms that galls as the total want of 
feeling and regard that allows such a state of things to exist. I 
could mention numerous theatres where the dressing-rooms are 
not even supplied with water. I have dressed in a room, at no 
very distant date, the flooring of which was mother earth: lack of 
ventilation and bad smells are common; and dust and dirt almost 
invariably are met with. Now let us for a moment consider the 
effect that discomfort and lack of proper attention are likely to 
have upon an actor, when suffered shortly before his appearance 
upon the stage. I incline to the belief that the difference it must 
make in his acting is very great. It is surely necessary that the 
brain of a man should not be worried by a thousand petty 
nuisances when he requires his keenest imagination for the 
development of the work he has in hand. The difference so 
caused is not sufficient to mar the effect of the performance 
perhaps; if it were it would in itself be a remedy of the evil. A 
dirty dressing-room is alsoa sad spoiler of good clothes; and it 
comes very hard on those who, on a limited salary, have to 
provide and use an extensive wardrobe. In justice to the 
manager, let us reverse the medal, and look at the case from his 
point of view. ‘“ You wish me,” he says, “to provide you clean 
and comfortable dressing-rooms. If I did so you would be the 
first to abuse my thoughtfulness.” And, alas! fellow-actors, there 
is veracity in his answer. There do exist careless and wanton 
spirits in our ranks, who are not sensible to the value of comfort 
when they find it, and who wilfully destroy the appearance of a 
room by disfiguring the walls with coarse drawings and poor wit ; 
and by general carelessness in the use of the surroundings pro- 
vided for them. Thus the innocent must be treated as the 
guilty, and all suffer alike. So much for the manager’s view. 
But let me suggest even this state of things, though accountable © 
in a great measure for the discomfort, is no sound excuse. 
Wilful damage of this nature is punishable by law; and it would 
be a matter of small difficulty to detect the offender. A few 
examples, and a stern determination to eradicate the nuisance, 
would meet with success, and gain the approbation of every well- 
thinking member of the profession. Let us hope that something 
may be done. A higher standard of education and refinement is 
slowly but surely creeping into our ranks. We are improving as a 
body ; and it is time we should be treated according to our advance- 
ment. I remember having made the assertion, on a previous 
page, that an actor is not happy if he has nothing to grumble at ; 
according to that, it would be robbing him of his happiness to 
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make his path too smooth: but I fancy, however well he was 
treated, he would manage to find some excuse for complaint. 

Whilst making the foregoing remarks I ought to have been im 
my element ; but let me assure the reader such was not the case : 
though I set myself the task, I am glad it is over. 


THE END. 
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Tals reflection occurred to me on one Friday morning—one of 
those bright, gay London days in August, when the great city 
seems specially inviting to the arriving provincial, to whom the 
tigures, the carriages, the gay dresses, seem to glint in the sun, 
while the resident feels a strange longing to rush away to foreign 
cities. This curious eagerness and ‘relish can be pleasantly and 
suddenly gratified in London. Living within a stone’s-throw of 
Victoria Station, I can of a night see carriages starting on 
their journey, marked “ CaLais,” and feel that this is the entrance- 
gate to foreign lands—that three or four hours only will find us in 
new scenes and figures. Such things invite and appeal forcibly : 
it is like going toa play. I believe heartily of this bright Friday 
what one wise man at least has said—that it is the smaller things 
of life that make up its enjoyment, those particularly that we are 
unprepared for, and from which nothing is expected; while great, 
elaborately pre-organized things, got ready weeks beforehand, 
become “ business.” It is thus that the obscure, unpretending, 
unvisited place is often found more attractive than the regulation 
and duly catalogued show. There is many a little obscure town, 
both here and abroad, infinitely more gratifying from its modest 

bearing than grand guide-book places. It is like the pretty and 
poor relation. These little trivial scraps of philosophy are worth 
thinking of, and even worth money. 

Well, then, this London Friday morning stole on, the colours 
glinting on the green background of the trees in the Row, while 
gentle balmy breezes suggested the country, or, better still, the 
sea, then of the deepest cobalt, no doubt reposing lazily below the 
white chalk cliffs far away at Dover or Folkestone. As the day wore 
on the invitation became more irresistible. But time was limited. 
There was that night and all Saturday. But Sunday morning 
imperatively required that, the traveller should be found back at 
home again. The whole span between the irreducible maximum, 
not to be stretched by any contrivance, was about thirty hours. 
Something could be done in the time, but not much. As I 
thought of the strict and narrow limits, it seemed that these 
were to be precious golden hours, and never to recur again—that 
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the opportunity must be seized, or lost for ever. As I walked the 
sunshiny streets, images of those brighter streets abroad, with 
quaint old towers, and town halls, and market places, and churches, 
red-capped fisherwomen: all this scenery was “ set "—properties, 
and decorations—and the foreign play seemed to open before one’s 
eyes ! 

"Could a succession of these unfamiliar effects be crowded into 
that short interval, would it not be like some hurried dream ? 
There was something piquant in this notion, and as the evening 
drew on it took more and more distinct shape—a little problem, it 
might be, for working out. Life was short, and precious hours 
too often wasted carelessly and dawdled away; it might even be 
worth while to see how much could be seen in these few hours. 
In a few moments the resolution is taken, and we are walking 
down to Victoria. 

Ever charming is the journey down on this line—the hop- 
gardens, where the workers look up languidly and interrupt their 
labour ; the glimpse of patches of red tiling of the old Minster at 
Canterbury, and the bath of fresh sea air waiting us at Dover. There 
are numerous packet-ports, as we may call them, in the United 
Kingdom, through which stream flocks of passengers, who make 
them their convenience, and fly through without pause. Most of 
these places bear the affronts thus put on them with indifference ; 
they affect to be busy with other concerns, doing a little watering- 
place business, and regarding the packet business and the passage 
of strangers as a nuisance. Dover, of these ports, has a strange 
air, an old-fashioned dignity, and even grandeur, that extorts 
respect, a solemnity and serious look of engrossment ; the whole 
town, harbour, ports, and people seeming, as it were, consecrated 
to packets. It has an antique and reverend greyness in its old 
inns, old streets, old houses, all clustered and huddled in the 
little sheltered amphitheatre as if trying to get down close by 
their pride, the packets. For centuries it has been the threshold, 
the hall door, of England. It is the last inn, as it were, from 
which we issue away to see foreign lands. History, too, comes 
back on us—expresses in fast sloops or fishing-boats landing at. 
Dover, and taking post for London—kings have embarked, 
princesses disemburked—all in that awkward, yet snug, little 
harbour. A most curious element in this feeling is the faint 
French flavour—by day the white hills yonder, by night the 
glimmering lights on the opposite coast. 

The inns, too, have the true nautical, seaport air, running along 
the beach, as they should do, and some of the older ones having a 
bulging stern-post air about their lower windows. Even that 
frowning, fortress-like coloured pile, the “ Lord Warden,” which 
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thrusts its shoulders forward to the right, and advances well out 
into the sea, as if to be the first to attract the arrivals, is in tone 
with the place, it has such stern solemnity—possibly from a sense 
of never failing in duty, for its eye flares through the whole night. 
The “ Ship,” too, touches some chord, though it would be hard to 
give it any distinct shape; but it seems connected mistily with 
those expresses arriving from the Continent and taking post for 
town, with allusions in old novels and histories. How often have 
we read somewhere: “On landing our trunks were taken to the 
‘Ship.’” But the “Ship” is no more. 

The town itself, crouching for shelter under the great hill and 
cliff, is in keeping. We relish the old-fashioned marine terrace of 
dirty tawny brick, its green verandahs and jalousies which lend 
quite a tropical air. Behind them, in shelter, are little dark 
squares, of a darker stone, with glimpses of the sea and packets: 
just at the corners. Indeed, at every point, wherever there is a. 
slit or crevice, a mast or some cordage is sure to show itself, 
reminding us how much we are of the packet, packetty. 

Ports of this kind, it has been said truly, new and unknown to 
us though they be, and seen in this hurried fashion as we dart by, 
seem to have a theatrical, and even romantic, air. They appear, 
with all their people and incidents, to be devised for us specially ; 
the flaring lights, the wp-all-night hotels, the railway winding 
through the narrow streets, the piers, the stormy waters, the 
packets lying by all the piers and filling every convenient space— 
all this seems made, and made for us alone. The old Dover of 
Turner’s well-known picture, or indeed of twenty years ago, with its 
“dumpy ” looking steamers, its little harbour, and rude appliances 
for travel, was a very different Dover. There was then no 
luxurious rolling down to an Admiralty Pier. The stoutest heart 
might shrink, or at least feel dismally uncomfortable, as he found 
himself discharged from the station near midnight of a blowy, 
tempestuous night, and sees his effects shouldered by a porter, 
whom he was invited to follow down to the pier, where the 
“ Horsetend,” or Calais boat is groaning dismally. Few lights 
are twinkling in the winding old-fashioned streets; but the near 
vicinity of the ocean is felt uncomfortably in harsh blasts and 
whistling sounds. The little old harbour, like that of some 
fishing-place, offers scarcely any room. The dumpy, much buffeted 
steamer lay bobbing and springing at its moorings, while a dingy 
oil-lamp marked the gangway. A comforting welcome awaited one 
with the cheering news that it was “ goin’ to be a roughish night.” 

This was the old dispensation. Meanwhile the evening has 
drawn; not a ripple is on the far-stretching blue waste. From 
the high cliffs that overhang the town and its amphitheatre can 
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be seen the faintly-outlined harbour, where the white-chimnied 
packet snoozes as it were, the smoke lazily curling upwards, 
almost straight. It has been a sultry day; now the night is 
letting down its “ blanket.” The sea-air flows fresh and welcome, 
though it does not beat on a fevered brow. The Snargate Street 
houses interpose screen-like between us and the great ocean. 
There is a busy hum and clatter in the streets, filled with 
soldiers and sailors, and chattering sojourners. Now are all the 
lamps ablaze. There is hardly a breath stirring, and the great 
chalk cliffs gleam out in a ghostly fashion like mammoth 
wave-crests. As it draws on to ten o'clock the path to the 
Admiralty Pier begins to grow dark, with flitting figures hurry- 
ing down past the fortress. Like the “ Lord Warden,” now 
ablaze and getting ready its hospice for the night, the town 
shows itself an amphitheatre of dotted lights, while down below 
white vapours issue walrus-like from the sonorous “ scrannel- 
pipes” of the steamers. Now faint screams, distant far off inland 
behind the cliffs, give token that the trains, which have been 
tearing headlong down from town since eight, are nearing us. 
More crowds of shadowy figures are trooping down to the sea; 
while the railway-gates fast closed, and porters on the watch with 
green lamps, show that the expresses are due. It is impressive 
to wait at the closed gates of the pier and watch these two out- 
ward-bound expresses arrive. Suddenly comes a shriek, prolonged 
and sustained, and the great train from Victoria and Ludgate, 
which met on the way and became one, comes thundering down, 
the enormous and powerful engine glaring fiercely, flashing its 
lamps, and making the pier tremble. Compartment after com- 
partment of first-class carriages flit by, each lit up so refulgently 
as to show the crowded passengers, with their rugs and bundles 
(lispersed about them. It gives an air of grandeur to think that the 
solitary pier, jutting out into the waves, should all of a sudden 
be thus honoured with grand company, and flashing lights, and 
saloon-like splendour. For what a motley rush has for that brief 
snatch favoured the lonely spot. Ambassadors, it may be, 
generals for the seat of war, great me srchants like the Rothschilds, 
great singers or actors, princes, dukes, millionaires, orators, 
writers, “beauties,” all may be ranged side by side in those cells, 
or vis-d-vis. That face under the old-fashioned travelling-cap 
may be that of a prime minister, and that other gentlemanly 
person a swindling bank director flying from justice. 

During the crowded time of the travelling season it is a not 
undramatie sight to stand on the deck of the little Calais boat, 
looking up at ‘the vast pier and platform some twenty or thirty 
feet above one’s head, and see the flood of passengers descending 
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in ceaseless procession; and more wonderful still, the baggage 
being lurched down the shoots. On nights of pressure this will 
take nearly three-quarters of an hour, and yet not a second is 
lost. One gazes in wonder at the vast brass-bound chests swoop- 
ing down and caught so deftly by the nimble mariners ; the great 
black-domed ladies’ dress-baskets and boxes; the American and 
French trunks, each with its national mark on it. Every instant 
the pile is growing. It seems like building a mansion with 
vast blocks of stone piled up on each other. Hat-boxes and 
light leather-cases come bounding down like footballs, gradually 
and by slow degrees forming the mountain. The shadowy figures 
stand round in crowds. The great engines and their trains glide 
away home. To the reflecting mind there is something bewilder- 
ing and even mournful in the survey of this huge agglomeration, 
und of its owners, the muffled, shadowy figures, some three 
hundred in number, grouped together, and who will be dis- 
persed again in a few hours. What secrets in these chests; what 
tales associated. Bridal trousseaux, jewels, letters, relics of the 
loved and gone; here are the stately paraphernalia of a family 
assumed to be rich and prosperous, yet ruined and whitened 
sepulchres. The ugly, frayed, weatherbeaten portmanteau of 
the Yankee, incrusted as it were with hotel labels, the solitary 
man and misanthrope, with his slender belongings, all have a 
physiognomy. 

A yacht voyage could not be more tranquilly delightful than 
this pleasant moonlight transit. Scarcely clear of the twinkling 
lights of the Dover amphitheatre, grown more and more distant, 
than those of the opposite coast appear to draw near, and yet 
nearer. Often as one has crossed, the sense of a new and 
strange impression is never wanting. As we draw near to the new 
country the glassy eye of the Calais phave grows ‘fiercer and 
larger until, close on midnight, the traveller finds the blinding 
glare of the light directed full on him, as the little vessel rushes 
past the wicker-work pier-head. The cordage of the fishing boats 
interposes a network, but beyond rises the clustered town con- 
tined within its walls. As we glide in between the friendly arms of 
the openwork pier the shadowy outlines of the low-lying town 
take shape and enlarge, dotted with lamps, as though pricked 
over with pin-holes. The fiery clock of the station—that sits up 
all night from year’s end to year’s end—the dark figures with 
tumbrils, and a stray coach waiting—the yellow gateway and 
(lrawbridge of the fortress, just beyond, and the chiming of 
carillons in a wheezy fashion from the old watch-tower within, 
make up quite a picture. Such indeed it used to be; but the old 
Calais days are gone. ‘The travellers land far away down the 
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pier, at the new-faunglec “Calais Maritime” forsooth, and do 
not even approach the old town. The fishing boats laid up side 
by side along the piers are shadowy, too. It seems a scene in a 
play. The great sea is beyond and all round. It is a curious 
feeling thinking’ of the eternal unrest of the place, that has been 
so for half a century, and that will probably go on for a century 
more. Certainly, to a person who has never been abroad, this 
midnight scene is a picture, not without a flavour of romance. But 
of a roaring tempestuous night, in the long winter—the boat an 
hour late—the sea raging and bellowing—how grateful, how dear 
and welcome the place. There is more than an hour to wait, 
whilst the passengers gorge themselves in the huge salle, and the 
baggage is got ashore. So I wander away up to the town. 

How picturesque that stroll. Not yet levelled are the old yellow 
walls ; the railway station with its one eye, the clock that never 
sleeps, opens its jaws with a cheerful bright light like an inn fire ; 
dark figures in cowls, soldiers, sailors, and curiously-shaped tum- 
brils for the baggage. There is the old arched gate, ditch, and 
drawbridge, Hogarth’s old bridge and archway, where he drew the 
** Roast Beef of Old England.” Passing over the bridge into the town 
unchallenged, we find a narrow street with yellow houses—the white 
shutters, the porches, the first glance at which affects.one so 
curiously and reveals France. This leads to the Place of Arms in 
the centre whence all streets radiate. What more picturesque 
scene! the moon above, the irregular houses straggling round, the 
quaint old town hall with its elegant tower and rather wheezing 
but most musical chimes, its neighbour the black, solemn watch- 
tower rising rude and abrupt, seven centuries old, whence there 
was kept strict look-out for the English. Hard by is the spire of 
the heavy cathedral, built by the English—think of that !—when 
they held the place. Down one of these side streets is a tall 
building, with its long rows of windows and shutters, and closed 
door—Quillaeq’s, now Dessein’s—once a favourite house, ‘ The 
Silver Lion,” mentioned in the old memoirs, visited by Hogarth, 
and where, even twenty years ago, there used to be a crowd of 
guests. Standing in the centre, I note a stray roysterer issuing 
from some long-closed café, hurrying home, while the carillons 
in this airy rococo looking tower play their melodious tunes in 
a wheezy jangle that is interesting and novel. This music has 
a celebrity in this quarter of France. I stayed long in the centre 
of that solitary place listening to that midnight music. 

It is a curious, not unromantic, feeling wandering about a 
strange town at midnight, and the effect was increased as, turning 
out of the place, I wandered down a little bye-street-—the Rue 
de Guise—which was closed at the end by a beautiful building, 
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or fragment, unmistakably English im character. This was the 
entrance to the old Hotel de Guise, a species of gate-tower and 
archway, purely Tudor-English in character, and like many an old 
house in the English counties, elegant and almost piquant in its 
design. The arch is flanked by slight hexagonal towrelles, each 
capped by a pinnacle having decorated pinnacles in front. Within 
is a little courtyard with fragments of the building running 
round in the same Tudor style, but given up to squalor and 
decay, evidently let to poor lodgers. This charming fragment 
excites a deep melancholy, as it is a neglected survival and may 
disappear at any moment—the Freuch having no interest in these 
English monuments, indeed being eager to etface them when they 
can. It is striking to see this on some tranquil moonlight night 
as I did now—and Calais is oftenest seen at midnight—and think 
of the Earls of Warwick, the “deputy,” and the English wool- 
staple merchants who traded here. Knowing its history, a flood 
of historical images float up before me, while here lodged Henry 
VIII. in 1520, and twelve years later Francis I., when on a visit 
to Henry, came here and took up his abode. 

Crossing the place again I come to the grim old church, built 
centuries ago by the English, where were married our own King 
Richard II. and Isabelle of Valois—a curious memory to recur as 
we listen to the “high mass” of a Calais Sunday. But the 
author of “ Modern Painters” has furnished the old church with 
its best poetical interpretation: “I cannot find words,” he says 
in a noble passage, “ to express the intense pleasure I have always 
felt at first finding myself, after some prolonged stay in England, 
at the foot of the tower of Calais Church. The large neglect, the 
noble mightiness of it, the record of its years, written so vividly, 
yet without sign of weakness or decay; its stern vastness and 
gloom, eaten away by the Channel winds, and overgrown with 
bitter sea grass. I cannot tell half the strange pleasures and 
thoughts that come about me at the sight of the old tower.” 
Most interesting of all is the grim, rusted, and gaunt watch-tower, 
which rises out of a block of modern houses in the place, an 
encrusted mass of grimed old brick. It can be seen afar off by 
the approaching vessel, and until comparatively late times this 
venerable servant has done the charity of lighthouse, for a couple 
of centuries at least. 

But one of the pleasantest associations connected with the 
place was the old Dessein’s Hotel, which had somehow an inex- 
pressibly old-fashioned charm, for it had a grace like some old 
disused chateau. 

Some of the prettiest passages in Sterne’s writings are asso- 
ciated with Dessein’s Hotel at Calais. With that background we 
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see the figures of the monk, the well-known host, the lady and 
the petit-maitre: to say nothing of the old désobligeante. Even 
of late years it was impossible to look at the old building, which 
remained unchanged, without calling up Mr. Sterne in his black 
“smalls,” and the curious airy conversation—sprinkled with what 
execrable French both in grammar and spelling !—that took place 
at the gate. An air of the old times pervaded it strongly: it was 
like opening an old garde de vin. You passed out of the place 
and found yourself in the Rue Royale—newly named Rue Leveux 
—with old Dessein’s before you: a long yellow wall, with an 
archway and spacious court on each side, a number of quaint 
gables or mansardes, sharp-roofed, three or four a side. Over the 
wall was seen the foliage of tall and handsome trees. Indeed, 
there is a coloured print representing this entrance, with the 
meeting of the “ little master” and the lady—-painted by Leslie 
or Menton—and which gives a good idea of the place. The 
courtyard used in the last century to be filled with posting 
carriages, and the well-known remise was here. Behind the 
house stretched large, well-stocked gardens, with which the 
guests at the hotel used to be recreated; while at the bottom 
of the garden, but opening into another street, was the Calais 
Theatre, built by the original Dessein, and belonging to the 
hotel. This garden was wild and luxuriant, with birds singing, 
while the courtyard was dusty and weed-grown, everything con- 
cerned with it was in a state of mild sleepy abandonment and 
decay, till about the year 1861, when the Desseins gave over 
business, moving to the “Silver Lion” (Quillacq’s), and the 
place was purchased by the town fora museum. I recall wan- 
dering through its rooms of one holy day surveying the usual 
museum specimens—old stones, invariable spear-heads, stuffed 
animals—in short, the usual rather heterogeneous collection, 
made up of “voluntary contributions,” prompted half by the 
. Vanity of the donor and half by his indifference to the objects 
presented. We have not, indeed, the “old pump” or the parish 
stocks, as at Little Pedlington, but there are things as interest- 
ing. A few old pictures given by the Government and labelled 
in writing ; the car of Blanchard’s balloon, and a cutting from a 
newspaper describing his arrival; portraits of the “Citizen King” 
in his white trousers ; ditto of Napoleon III., name pasted over; 
the flagstone with an inscription celebrating the landing of Louis 
XVIII., removed from the pier; and, of course, a number of the 
usual uninteresting cases containing a good deal of white card, 
cotton, pins, and insects, with stuffed and symmetrically-arranged 
dried specimens ; and some Indian gourds and arrows, which * no 
gentlemanly collection should be without.” Calais has aiways 
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been ‘associated with ballooning. As you wandered through the 
old chambers you thought of Sterne and his satin breeches, 
and the chaises with travellers on the Grand Tour who came 
dashing up to the door. But during M. Jules Ferry’s last 
administration, when the rage for “ Communal schools” set in, 
this tempting site was seized upon, the interesting old place 
levelled, and a factory-like red-brick pile has rapidly risen in its 
place. It was impossible not to feel a pang at this discovery, 
and Calais without Dessein’s has lost its charm. Madame 
Dessein, a grandniece or nearly-related descendant of le Grand 
Dessein, still directs at Quillacq’s—a pleasing old lady. 

Again, as I stand in the place, listening to the wheezy old chimes, 
I recall a pleasant Sunday, where a holiday was spent at the time 
the annual fétes were being celebrated. Never was there a 
brighter day, and all seemed new and the quintessence of what 
was foreign—the gay houses of different heights and patterns, 
decked with streamers, with their parti-coloured blinds, devices, 
and baleonies running round the place, and furnishing gaudy 
detail. Here used there to be plenty of movement, when the 
grand Lafitte diligences went clattering across, starting for Paris, 
before the voracious railway marched victoriously in and swallowed 
diligence, horses, postillions, bells, boots and all. 

In the centre of the place a sort of pavilion has been erected 
from which by-and-by will be discoursed music. It is Sunday, the 
suitable day in France for a féte, and a stream passing out to the 
left of the place is making for a huge iron-grey cathedral, quite 
ponderous and fortress-like in its character. Here is the grand 
messe going on, the Swiss being seen afar off, standing with his 
halbert under the great arch, while between,-down to the door, 
are the crowded congregatien and the convenient chairs. Over- 
head the ancient organ is pealing out with rich sound, while the 
sun streams in through the dim-painted glass on the old-fashioned 
costumes of the fish-women, just catching their gold earrings en 
passant. There is a dreamy air about this function, which asso- 
ciated itself, in some strange way, with by-gone days of childhood, 
and it is hard to think that about two or three hours before the 
spectator was in all the prose of London. 

The 8th Regiment of the Line is in possession of the kiosque, 
and the whole town, according to its degree, is gathered, either 
seated on chairs within an improvized encetite, or reserved quarter 
kept by sentries, or walking about. 

The balconies have been covered with gay cloth and filled with 
spectators, and where there are no balconies the windows are 
crowded. Below are the usual typical elements; the smooth- 
shaven «avocat, in his white tie, attended by a walnut-faced 
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moustached wife and chattering daughters; the Englisi families, 
gaily dressed and contemptuously talking and patronizing, as 
though they were the squires of the place and this a merry- 
making at their village ; the superior grizzled officer, a family man 
in full tenwe, with an ornamental little girl and a faded wife—a 
worn, macaw-faced gentleman, with that indescribable air of 
consciousness which Frenchmen in uniform always exhibit. 

Now the chorus in “ Faust” sounds from the pavilion, and the 
place seems to become a reprolu:tion of the well known Kermess 
scene. There is a motion, colour, and life: here pass by those 
fresh and pretty fish-girls, with their snowy and even elegant 
frilled caps, their golden earrings, rich crimson petticoats, and 
white muslin capes. Here, too, is some stooping, ancient, copper- 
coloured dame, dressed in the same uniform, but leaning on the 
arm of her daughter, who, not belonging to that profession, is 
dressed & la mode; while, mixed up with them, are the coquettish 
bonnes, or nurses, in their not unpicturesque dress. 

So it all shifts and shuffles; the warp and woof of dowaniers, 
sailors, fish-women, soldiers, and genteel folk—not forgetting our 
own country people, who are all this while doing “the select,” 
while the bells in the tower of the old town play tunes in rather 
a wheezy and even irresolute fashion, rather staggering over the 
critical bits; and, when it comes to striking, two horsemen, over 
the dial, meeting in conflict at every stroke. What with the 
solemn old watch-tower beside it, that seemed to rebuke such 
festivity, and the chiming, and the old bronze busts and statues of 
various heroes, who all did wonderful things against the English, 
the whole scene has quite a medizval air: and it every moment 
becomes more and. more difficult to conceive that we are but a few 
miles from England. 

This little festival rises before me. It was long ago, alas! but 
since this what changes! The spoilers have been all at work, 
walls levelled and blown down, ditches filled up. 

Nothing is more curious than this effect of an old town thus 
cribbed, cabined, and confined within walls, gates, and ditches. 
The fact of going out and entering is ever novel and rococo. 
The etfect, however, is disastrous, as the place is bandaged up 
tightly, as it were, and cannot grow or expand its chest or muscles, 
There is a fisherman quarter, called Le Courgain, walled up within 
the other walls, but to which an arch made for the railway has 
given breathing space. But the fortifications are doomed. What 
delayed their fate was the enormous expense of demolition, as 
might have been seen in the- wholesale destruction of the old 
Ostend fortifications, when the task of levelling the vast masses 
of brick or tilework seemed like hewing in a quarry. 
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But all this has been a sort of dream, It is like the man who 
dipped his head into a tub of water, and passed half a life in 
this space, was married, had children, sentenced to death, and led 
out. to execution, when he lifted his head out again and was 
saved. I have the whole town to myself, as it were, and in soli- 
tude. The fiercely glaring clock ever warns me that time is 
running out, but a more extraordinary monitor is the great light- 
house which rises at the entrance of the town, and goes through 
its extraordinary, almost fiendish, performance all the night 
long. 

i are usually relegated to some pier end, and dis- 
play their gyrations to the congenial ocean. But, conceive a 
monster of this sort almost 7x the town itself, revolving ceaselessly, 
flashing and flashing into every street and corner of a street like 
some Patagonian policeman with a giant “ bull’s-eye.” A more 
singular, unearthly effect cannot be conceived, for wherever you 
stand, in shadow, or out of it, this sudden flashing pursues you ! 
It might be called the Demon LiGHTHOUSF. 

Now back to “ Maritime Calais,” half-way down the pier—a 
strange bustling contrast. In the great “ Hall” a couple of hun- 
dred are finishing their, “ gorging,” paying their bills, &c., while 
on the platform the last boxes and chests are being tumbled into 
the waggons with that peculiar crashing sound which is so foreign. 
(ruards and officials in cloaks and hoods pace up and down, and are 
now beginning to chaunt, “ En voiture, messieurs !” Soon all are 
packed into their carriages, which in France always present an 
old-fashioned mail-coach air in their protuberant bodies and 
panels, and by one o’clock we are rolling away off into the night, 
** Maritime Calais” at last lying in well-earned repose ; but for an 
hour or so only, until the returning mail arrives, when it will 
wake up again—a troubled and troublous nightmare sort of 
existence. Now a plunge into the cimmerian night, with that 
dull, sustained buzz outside as of some gigantic machinery whirl- 
ing round, which even seems a sort of lullaby contrived mercifully 
to make the traveller drowsy and enwrap him in gentle slumber. 
Railway sleeping is, after all, a not unrefreshing form of slumber. 
There is the grateful “ nod, nod, nodding,” with the sudden jerk 
of awakening ; but the nod-nodding becomes more overpowering 
and settles intoa deep and profound sleep. Behind is rambling on 
through the night one of those ungainly-looking vehicles entitled 
* Bed-waggons,” or “ wagons-lits,” which always seem to contain 
in their straitened chambers the concentrated essence of stufi- 
. ness. There is something uninviting as we pass the open door of 
the straitened and dimly-lit cells, and have a glimpse of the 
victim turning himself about with difficulty, as a dog curls him- 
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self round before disposing of himself for the night. Very un- 
suitable, very disagreeable, very-——. Ugh! how chilly it is 
getting. And the machinery roaring; or is it the sea? 

What, stopping! and by the roadside, it seems; the day 
breaking, the atmosphere cold steel-blue and mist, and rubbing 
the pane, a few surviving lights are still twinkling—a picture 
surely something Moslem. For there, separated by low-lying 
fields, rise clustered Byzantine towers and belfries, with strangely 
quaint German-looking spires, of the Nuremberg pattern, but all 
dimly outlined and mysterious in their greyness. Through the mist 
there came jangling and contending bells, and an occasional deep 
boom from the tall central belfry, with a charming and impressive 
effect of something of deep mysteriousness. 

For it is now close on five o’clock, and here I “descend” to 
begin explorations—the sole traveller who does so. AsI take my 
way from the station and gradually approach the city—for there 
is a broad stretch between it and the railway unfilled by houses—I 
see this striking and impressive picture growing and enlarging. 
The jangling and the solemn occasional boom still goes on, meant, 
I presume, to give note that the day is opening. There is still left 
these Low-Country relics, quite in keeping with the old cities them- 
selves and their churches. It is a curious sensation to find oneself 
walking towards this antique city, still half fortified like so many 
a Belgian city, therefore isolated and unencumbered with suburbs. 
Hence the city is marked out clear and distinct, and is unfringed. 
Nothing more awe-inspiring or poetical can be be conceived than 
this “ cock-crow ” promenade. Here were little portals suddenly 
opening as in a scene, with muffled figures darting out and 
worthy Belgians tripping from the houses, betimes indeed, and 
hurrying to mass. To make the acquaintance of that grandest 
and most astonishing of old cathedrals is to do so under the best 
and most suitable conditions: very different from the guide and 
cicerone business which belongs to a later hour of the day. I 
stand in the open place, under its shadow, and lift my eyes 
with wonder to this amazing and most original cluster of spires 
and towers, with its antique air of dilapidation, and even of that 
shattered look which shows the restorer has not been at his work. 
They was no smugness or trimness, or spick and spanness, but an 
awful and reverent austerity. And what an antique appropriate- 
ness to its functions —-those Flemish women, crones and maidens, 
all in their becoming cashmere hoods and cloaks and neat frills, 
hurrying in to the old Dorn. Besides these the heavy antique 
beffroi, from whose jaws kept booming the old bell, with a fine 
clang, the same that had often pealed out to rouse the burghers 
to discord and to tumult. It pealed on, hoarse and even cracked, 
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but persistently melodious, disregarding the contending clamours 
of its neighbours, just as some old baritone of the opera, reduced, 
will exhibit his “ phrasing ”—all that is left to him. Quaint old 
burgher city, indeed, with the true flavour, though beshrew them 
for meddling with the fortifications! These old belfries in so many 
an antique Flemish town leave a solemn impression that they are 
often doing the functions they did longago. The Flemings seem 
much the same as they were historically. The belfry is a part of 
their daily life, and the endless variety of these sonneries is 
singularly pleasing. Standing in the place at Brussels, it 
affects one strangely: it seems to have stood still. We might 
expect to see the burghers pouring from the houses and the little 
side streets sword in hand. The scene is ready set, and often 
indeed in some obscure little town you find a monument of this 
kind that astonishes. What for instance is more piquant, more 
interesting and original than the belfry of Bergues ? Who knows 
of Bergues, a poor languishing spot, not far from Calais? Yet 
nothing so piquant can be conceived as this elegant monument, sug- 
gesting something of an old-fashioned majestic hall clock, flanked 
with its four airy little towers, affixed to the corners of the head. 
The place is a small fortified town with its pass gates, and some 
quaint old houses. It repays a visit better than the great 
affiché place. 

That little scene in this place is always a pleasant, picturesque, 
and ever precious memory, well worth purchasing with cash, for 
it gives enjoyment as it is recalled. Within the cathedral was 
the side chapel, with its black oak screen, and the obese-cheeked 
Belgian priest at the altar beginning the mass. Scattered round 
and picturesquely grouped jwere the crones and maidens aforesaid, 
on their wicker chairs. By the time the service was over it had 
brightened, the day had set in fairly, the shops and cafés were 
beginning to open. 

Eight o’clock. We are on the road again; the sun is shining 
and we are speeding on to Lille—changing from Flanders to 
France—which is but an hour or so away. Here the bright day 
is well forward. Now the welcome “fat” Flemish country takes 
military shape, and here the scarp, the angled ditch, the endless 
brick walling and embankment—a genuine fortified town of the 
first class—Lille. Here, too, many give but a glance from the 
window and hurry on. Yet a more interesting place in its way 
there cannot be. Its bright main streets seem as gay and glitter- 
ing as those of Paris, with the additional air of provincial comfort. 
To one accustomed for months to the solemn sobriety of our English 
capital, with its work-a-day, not to say dingy look, nothing is more 
exhilarating or gay than one of these first-class French provincial 
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towns, Marseilles, Bordeaux, or this Lille. There is a glittering 
air of substantial opulence in the attempt—and successful one—at 
boulevards and trees. The prevailing one-horse tram-car seems 
to suit the Flemish associations. The Belgians have taken kindly 
and universally to them, and find them to be exactly “in 
their way.” The old burgher would have relished them too. It 
left a feeling of cheerfulness to note these brilliant streets and 
innumerable houses of the old Spanish pattern, each rich and sub- 
stantial and worth study—to say nothing of some strongly and 
exquisitely wrought old mansion converted into a series of shops, 
and still maintaining its continuity. The old Town Hall is quaint 
and welcome, a dark, elaborately-carved facade, with a high double 
roof and dormers, and a lantern surmounting all. A bit of true 
“Low Countries”—a limitation; but one often forgets that we are 
in French Flanders. Entertaining hours could be spent here 
with profit, simply in wandering from spot to spot, eschewing the 
“town valet” and professional picture guide. It is an extra- 
ordinary craze, by the way, that our countrymen will want always 
“to see the pictures,” as though that were the grand object of 
travelling. 

There is something very novel and interesting in the approaches 
to these old fortified towns, something grand and old-world like. 
The huge mounds and the green banks, the expanse of water, 
meandering in geometrical diagrams, as it were, the vastness on 
which the “ lines” are laid, the arched breach in the walls through 
which the train passes in and out, over the drawbridges, and the 
town within the inclosure, all this has a quaint and novel enter- 
tainment. Once more on our way, and it is now near noon. 
We glide by more fortresses. It is Douai, whence the famous 
Douay Bible issued, which has its belfry too. But I did not 
“descend.” On again, the day growing more and more engaging. 
Passing through unfamiliar stations, with numerous abbés and 
priests, and peasant women with baskets standing and waiting 
for other trains, there is a sense of melancholy in noting their 
faces and figures—whom you pass by, to whom you are unknown, 
and who care not if you were dead and buried. Why should they ? 
Then down south. It is just two o’clock, and here we are 
coming to a charming town, which few travellers have probably 
visited, and of which that experienced traveller, Dickens, wrote in 
astonished delight, and where he spent his birthday in 1862. 
“Here I find,” he says, “a grande place, so very remarkable and 
picturesque that it.is astonishing how people miss it.” This is 
old Arras; and I confess it alone seems worth a long day and 
night’s journey to see. It is well fortified, and, like such towns, 
we have to make our way to it from the station by an umbrageous 
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country road ; for it is fenced as a gentleman’s country seat might 
be, and strictly inclosed by the usual mounds, ditches, and 
walls ; but all so picturesquely disguised in rich greenery as to be 
positively inviting. Even low down in the deep ditches grow 
symmetrical avenues of straight and enormous trees, abundant in 
their leaves and branches, filling them quite up. The gates are 
monumental and works of art, and picturesque to a degree ; while 
over the walls—and what noble specimens of brickwork, or tiles 
rather, are these old Vauban walls—peep with curious mystery the 
upper stories and tiled roofs of houses with an air of smiling security. 
Here is a glimpse of the elegant belfry, the embroidered spires, 
and mosque-like cupolas, all a little rusted, yet cheerful-looking. 
But Dickens’ place or two places rather—for there is the 
Greater and the Less—display to us a really lovely Town Hall in 
the centre, the roof dotted over with rows of windows, while an airy 
lacework spire, with a ducal crown as the finish, rises lightly. 
At its side are encrusted other buildings of Renaissance order, 
while behind is a mansion astonishingly embroidered in sculp- 
tured stone of vast extent. Around the place itself stretches a 
vast number of Spanish mansions with the usual “ escalloped” 
roof, all resting on a prolonged colonuade or piazza, strange, old- 
fashioned, and original, of vast extent, which the sensible town 
has decreed is not to be interfered with. “Tis to stand for ever. 
A more pleasing, refreshing, and novel collection of objects for 
the common traveller of artistic taste it would be impossible to 
conceive. Yet every one hurries by to see the somewhat stale 
glories of Ghent and Brussels. 
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WHAT THE EYE DOES NOT SEE. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


LonG forgotten Bianca! Your registered name is far less weekly 
novelettely. Say it is Ann, or Susan, or Sarah; but when we 
were playing at turtle-doving you had recently been put into 
long petticoats, and I had quite lately grown a tail to my jacket ; 
and the tongue in its early teens is much addicted to romancing. 
So we ignored the Ann, or Sue, or Sal, and you became Bianca to 
me. It is so many years since we met that you do not remember 
me, and I should at this time have remembered you but for an 
ancient adage that you uttered when we parted. 

I just now recollect that Saturday night when I supped with 
you and your pa and your ma. It was genuine July, and nearly 
ninety degrees in the shade made every pore of the skin weep. 
Your paternal relation, as was usual with him after feeding, 
snored in his chair, and we, accompanied by your other parent, 
went into the grounds seeking for breathable air. It was moon- 
light and starlight, and we strolled on the little terrace that 
separated the lawn from the kitchen-garden. Soon your ma 
had her nightly attack of spasms, and was compelled to go 
indoors and contribute to the national revenue by the con- 
sumption of excisable spirits. We were alone, and I was silent, 
being then, as I have always been, remarkably bashful. You 
began to talk and to thrill me with enrapturing glances. I was 
emboldened, and borrowing from the libretto of a then popular 
opera, declared that you were fairer than the flowers of the spring, 
and purer than Alpine snow. Presently my arm encircled your 
small and squeezeable waist. Doubtless your waist is now too 
large to be encircled by my arm, and instead of being squeezable 
is very whale-bony; but I am referring to your sixteen-year-old 
circumference and elasticity. Ultimately the knee part of my 
trousers was on the gravel. I arose your accepted lover, and the 
compact was sealed with many collisions of our lips. Every day 
I sent you two letters and some verses, and the poetry was so 
trying that I had on one occasion to make Bianca rhyme with 
anchor. You pretended to be ambitious, to crave for fame, and 
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we were not to care for vulgar dross, but to devote our lives to 
the acquisition of glory. We met at a party, and I was uncom- 
fortable because you danced two or three times with a middle- 
aged maker and vendor of varnish. I was made still more 
uncomfortable by hearing a wallflower virgin remark that she 
was quite disgusted by the spooning of you and the varnish man. 
There was a conservatory adjoining the back drawing-room 
decorated with plants and dimly lighted with coloured lamps 
and Chinese lanterns. In my disconsolate mood I went to that 
crystal retreat, and as I entered I saw you and the varnish man 
in a snug corner; his arm was round your waist and his lips 
assaulted your cheek. 

Next morning I called on you and passionately reproached you. 
You were sarcastic when, despite your assurance that you did not 
care for the varnish man and that you would not speak to him 
again, I still continued to rebuke you bitterly. I spoke of the 
waist-encircling and the cheek-kissing, and you said, “ Why did 
you look? What the eye does not see, the heart does not feel.” 
I repeated what I had heard the wallflower virgin remark about 
the spooning, and you said, * How stupid of you to listen to her. 
What the ear does not hear the heart does not feel.” I indig- 
nantly asked you if I, your accepted lover, was to be blind and 
deaf to such conduct, and you replied, “ When ignorance is bliss 
it is folly to be wise.” 

You gave up the pursuit of glory and married the varnish man 
with a three-hundred-per-annum settlement, and in the slang 
sense left me to go to glory. Probably a wise decision for both 
of us, for, Bianca, you and I are not affinities; though, to be 
sure, it does not often happen that the man and woman made for 
each other are wedlocked in this world—that the marriage on 
earth has aught to do with the marriage made in heaven. So, 
possibly, if we had been ringed together we should have got on as 
well as most leased-for-life couples do; and if I had not heard the 
remark of the wallflower virgin about the spooning, or seen the 
waist-encircling and cheek-kissing in the conservatory, probably 
you would have married me and not the varnish man; and of 
course years ago you would have regretted that you had not 
married the varnish man, and I should have deeply sympathized 
with your regret. But that sort of too-late repentance is inci- 
dental to most matrimonial alliances. I say alliances, not unions, 
for unions are rare. 

But, oh! one-time-charming Bianca, you were right as to the 
heart not feeling what the eye does not see or the ear does not 
hear. Yes, sometimes, aye, and very often, ignorance is bliss, 
and it is fearful folly to be wise. Much domestic discord ensues 
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from the seeing and hearing of the wife or the husband. The 
innocent act is misconstrued, and there is unfounded accusation 
and bickering, and the consequent distrust that breeds dislike, 
hatred, and detestation. Trust begets and fosters trustworthi- 
ness, and when there is watching and prying there is not true trust. 
Seeing is believing, but our conclusions from what we see are 
often utterly wrong. So my married friends, you who happen to 
be troubled with a suspicious and jealous temperament, be as 
blind as you can to each other’s doings, for what the eye does 
not see the heart does not feel, and the eye of the wife and the 
eye of the husband may see many things really harmless, but 
which are sure to be misconstrued and cause strife. 

From courtship and marriage to soup. An enterprising hunger- 
curer sold an astonishing soup at threepence per pint. The 
flavour was quite up to a Pall Mall club, or first-class West-End 
restaurant standard. But flavouring and seasoning are cheap, and 
therefore the flavour of the threepenny soup was not a marvel 
of cheapness. The apparent quality was the surprising feature. 
It seemed as if it had been made by extracting the juices of the 
finest meat, and how could that be done when the soup was 
sold at threepence per pint? The keeper of the feeding shop 
was good enough to take me to the basement of his premises 
where the cooking was done, and he pointed to three big tubs, 
saying: “Them is our stock tubs, which is the foundation 
of our soup.” Oh, dear, how I wished I had not swallowed 
any of the threepenny soup! The obliging hunger-curer laughed 
at my dismay, and told me that his stock tubs were like the 
stock tubs at the clubs and the first-class restaurants, and 
added: “There is precious few things, except boiled eggs, as 
you would eat with a relish if you saw the cooking.” Women 
live to dress, and mest men live to dine, and how the recreation 
of the male biped would be marred if the diner had to see the 
cooking of the dinner! Happily, what the eye does not see the 
heart does not feel. Toa sensitive nose the smell of guano is not 
agreeable, but the fragrance of the flower that has been nourished 
by the guano delights the same sensitive nostril. 

What would become of us if we could see all the perils to 
health, and to limb, and to life to which we are constantly 
exposed? All men and women would be nervous, quaking, 
miserable, and pitiable creatures. Persons afflicted with dys- 
pepsia fancy they suffer from many diseases, and how wretched 
they are; and there is much truth in the epigram that it 
depends upon the liver whether life is worth living. But inde- 
scribably more wretched than the most wretched dyspeptic would 
be the man who could see how delicately he is organized, see the 
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germs of disease that float about him, see the dangers that day 
after day he narrowly escapes, could see that when he crossed a 
leading London street the risk he incurred of being maimed and 
killed that statisticians could accurately calculate. But the 
Merciful and All-Wise Providence has decreed that we shall not 
see the countless dangers that we daily escape; and that what 
the eye does not see the heart does not feel. Alas for those 
who will see or will try to see! Medical literature for the 
people no doubt drives crowds of patients to the doctors. The 
readers imagine they have this or that symptom, and the 
nervous trepidation speedily impairs the health. Some years 
ago a book on consumption, that minutely described the indica- 
tions of that disease, was extensively advertised, and in three 
months one London physician noted that he was consulted by 
thirty-two persons who had read the book, and of the thirty- 
two there were twenty-seven who were quite free from con- 
sumption. I once read a book on obscure diseases of the brain. 
I am probably not more nervous than most men, but for some 
time I had the disquieting apprehension that I had an obscure 
brain disease that would develop in the manner set forth in 
the book. Statistics show that medical men are not long lived, 
and that is a serious loss, since in the treatment of diseases 
experience is invaluable. Why do doctors die on the average 
earlier than the members of some other professions? It is not 
because they are infected by their patients. They work hard, 
but it is not the hard work that shortens life. Perhaps the 
cause is that when they have an ailment, and their nerve is not 
so strong as usual, they are apt to conclude that they have 
symptoms of this or that fatal disease. Well, doctors cannot 
help seeing the symptoms of disease, for it is their duty and 
occupation to do so, but other people will probably enjoy better 
health, better spirits, and live longer if they are content not to 
know aught about the science and art of medicine. What a 
boon it is that prescriptions are written in Latin, and in such 
Latin too that even a Latinist may not be able to read them. 
Most people, if they knew what drugs were prescribed for 
them, would frequently be unduly alarmed about their illness. 
For the patient, ignorance, and the simple faith, which the poet 
says is more than Norman blood, are far better than knowledge. 
Do not essay in any degree to ‘be your own physician. Leave 
the seeing and consideration of your symptoms to the medical 
expert whom you consult. In respect to disease, what the eye 
does not see the nerves do not feel. And nervousness often 
hinders the restoration to health. Children frequently recover 
after it is assumed that they must die; the reason being that 
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the child is not anxious, and the recuperative force of Nature 
.is not impaired by the anxiety about recovery. Also, ye devoted 
sanitarians, note that there is a resisting force in Nature. 
Reasonable precaution is expedient; but nothing is more inex- 
pedient than constantly worrying about the wholesomeness of 
this food, the healthfulness of that clothing, or whether this or that 
habit is sanitary. Such an excess of care is in itself injurious to 
health ; it is a foe to happiness, aud also to utility. When you 
have taken reasonable precaution, you may well and wisely trust 
to the resisting force of Nature to protect you from the ill effects 
of mistakes or mishaps. 

The old adage quoted by Bianca is very applicable to the affairs 
of life. How many of us lose present peace and present enjoy- 
ment because we are anxious about the future, and see dangers 
that menace our future! Millionaires have arranged for a 
parochial allowance lest they should be reduced to poverty. Men 
and women are dull and despondent from the dread of all 
kinds of social and domestic calamities. Nine-tenths of the 
dreaded calamities do not happen and the other tenth is not 
prevented by the gloomy apprehension. It is foolish to shut your 
eyes to difficulties and dangers that really confront you, but it is 
not less foolish to be trying to see, and consequently fancying you 
see, difficulties and dangers that do not, and probably never will, 
confront you. He who would be happy must obey the Divine 
command to take no thought for to-morrow. Alas, for those who 
pervert that wondrous word into an excuse for idleness, or useless- 
ness, or wrong doing, or the neglect of duty to-day. Do your 
best and leave the rest. Do your duty to-day and take no thought 
for to-morrow. Between to-day and to-morrow cometh night. 
The morrow is shrouded in darkness, and if you will you can fancy 
you see dangers; but you cannot do so without disquietude, a 
disquietude that more or less unnerves you for the due doing of 
the duty of to-day. Why, then, will you try to see those perils of 
calamities that most likely will not happen to you? Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. Do not see the danger of 
possible calamities to-morrow, and you will be at rest, for what 
the eye does not see, the heart does not feel. It is astonishing 
how much calamity men and women endure and survive. It is 
lamentable that the dread of calamities that never happen darkens 
and shortens the lives of hundreds and of thousands of men and 
women. 

I made an afternoon call and was invited to partake of the 
family tea. The hostess treated herself to tea without milk and 
to a piece of unbuttered toast. Presently when the meal was 
nearly over a young child said: “I know why ma won't have 
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bread and butter and milk. It’s ‘cos pussy got to the milk and 
butter.” How red and white the hostess went; and I felt awfully 
at sea. The cat might have had a mouse for her first course. It 
would have been quite as well if the young child had not let the 
cat out of the bag anent her ma’s abstinence from milk and 
butter. For then the cat-licked milk and butter would have 
agreed with our stomachs, since what the eye does not see the 
heart does not feel. That hostess, too, was awfully particular 
about tidiness and cleanliness Woe unto the servant who left a 
speck of dust in the obscurest corner. A boy was sent supperless 
to bed for putting his cap on the hall-table instead of hanging it 
on the appointed peg. In wet weather the husband had to scrape 
his boots at the gate, and to wipe them on the outside mat, and 
to put on his slippers before he crossed over the inside door-mat. 
Her excessive tidiness and cleanliness drove him from home. She 
said she could not bear to see anything dusty or out of its proper 
place. Then she should have shut her eyes to such imperfections 
and her heart would not have felt them. Have you observed how 
often the rigid father has children who are quite the other way ? 
It is the too rigid discipline spoils the child even as the sparing of 
the rod does so when there is need of correction. Parents, beware 
of straining your eyes to see your children’s petty breaches of 
discipline. You should not overlook a fault that you see, so it is 
better not to see the trivial fault that it is better to overlook. 
That cat incident may serve to remind us that the vice versa of 
the true maxim, that what the eye does not see the heart does 
not feel, is also true. What the eye sees, both the eye of the 
body and the eye of the mind, the heart feels, just as certainly 
as there can be no seeing without brain action or impression. 
The feeling is proportioned to the seeing. He who sees the most 
feels the most. Some people conceal their feelings and pretend 
not to feel. Some feel very little and are wonderfully callous ; 
that is to say, their vision, both physical and mental, is not acute : 
they see very little of what they look at, and their seeing pro- 
duces only a feeble brain action or impression. But in whatever 
degree a man sees he feels. The eye of the mind, the mental 
vision; is much stronger than the physical vision. I did not 
know whether the cat had devoured a mouse just before licking 
the butter and lapping the milk of which I had partaken; but if 
I had seen the cat making no bones of the mouse my discomfort 
about the region of the stomach could not have been greater. 
Perhaps it would have been less, for the pictures seen by the eye 
of the mind are very full of highly-coloured details. Is there 
any horror quite so horrible to the physical sight as it is to the 
mental sight of the man who has not seen it save mentally ? 
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How often people say they could never endure this or that trial 
or calamity and yet they do endure it, and bravely too. Well, 
one reason is the grace that is given, and another that the feeling 
is proportioned to the seeing—is neither greater nor less than 
the seeing; and the calamity as seen by the physical eye is not 
nearly so horrible as it was when seen by the mental eye. Death, 
the dying, the birth pang from the life that is to the life that 
also is, and also is for ever, is dreadful, but not so dreadful to 
those who have seen it with their physical sight as it is to those 
who have only thought about it, only seen it with their mental 
vision. Yes, the feeling is in proportion to seeing, and the mental 
sight is very strong. Hence the bright hopes that are mostly 
fallacious, and that are never nearly realized. Hence the fears 
that are mostly unfounded, and which even when not altogether 
baseless are generally monstrous exaggerations of the calamities 
to be suffered. So put some restraint upon the seeing of your 
mind’s eye; for then you will be more just to others, and be 
yourself happier. If you permit your mind’s eye to see pictures 
of unalloyed mundane happiness, you will have to bear with 
bitter disappointments. If you allow your mind’s eye to see 
pictures of future misery you will be afflicted by the dread ‘of 
calamities that will not befa!l you. For as you see, so you must 
feel; and what the mind does not see the heart does not feel. 
And, oh, the injustice that our mental vision does to others! 
How, on the evidence of the mind’s eye, we utterly condemn the 
innocent, or most shamefully exaggerate the faults of the guilty! 

In public matters the English nation, like other nations, is 
prone to be unduly blind. Some years ago I gave an account of 
a meeting with my old friend Bowser in Hyde Park. He said to 
me: “I am an actor in the most awful drama ever played on 
earth. This right hand has been helping to pile up the fuel for 
the earthquake that will destroy Society with molten fire. What 
do I mean? The knife is at the throat of the sheep and the 
animated mutton asks the butcher what he means! How wonder- 
ful is the blindness and the deafness of the doomed! Those 
delicate daughters of wealth and fashion, wrapped in the skins of 
their slaughtered four-footed fellow-creatures, driven and attended 
by liveried slaves, do not see the glittering sword of Damocles 
which is hung by a frayed and fretted hair over their heads, nor 
do they hear the muttered thunder of the coming revolution. The 
aristocracy and the plutocracy are marked for destruction, and 
behold they are unconscious of danger.” It would not be good 
for the nation to see too clearly all the dangers that constantly 
menace Society, the civil peace, and the safety, honour, and 
welfare of the Empire. The army, the navy, the diplomatists, 
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and the police are never superfluous, and constant vigilance is 
required to prevent serious catastrophe at home and abroad. A 
nation can never repose on its laurels or go to sleep because it is 
strong, for even an armed dwarf can stab and overcome the sleeping 
giant. If the information received at the Home Office and at the 
Foreign Office were daily published there would be frequent panics 
on account of the dangers that are now not felt because they are 
unseen ; and panic is always perilous to liberty and peace. But 
it would be more prudent and safer if the public eye was not so 
generally closed to the ever present perils of foreign war and 
civil strife. Then there would be less apathy about the strength 
of the army and the navy, and the continuance of peace would be 
better assured, since the nation that is well prepared for assault is 
seldom assailed. We may laugh at Bowser’s rhetoric, but we 
should also be mindful that there are revolutionary forces at work, 
and that every Government ought to be prepared for sedition, 
insurrection, and rebellion. It is now nearly seven years ago since 
I published Bowser’s socialistic predictions. Has not Socialism 
made some progress since 1879? Are not some of the rights of 
property threatened now in a way that would have been deemed 
impossible then ? Who in 1879 would have predicted that in 
1886 the Prime Minister would propose in the House of Com- 
mons a measure for the disintegration of the United Kingdom ? 
Shall we continue to be apathetic until the fire of revolution has 
to be quenched with the blood of revolutionists, and the integrity 
of the United Kingdom has to be preserved or restored by civil 
war? If the eye of the nation saw some of the dangers that 
imperil its welfare and its peace they would be promptly grappled 
with, and dire catastrophes would be averted. 

What the eye does not see the heart does not feel, and neither 
in public affairs nor in private matters is it beneficial to be on the 
look out to see all that is disagreeable or alarming. But on the 
other hand it is foolish, frequently most reprehensible and disas- 
trous folly, to shut our eyes and to refuse to see the perils that 
actually confront us, either nationally or individually. What the 
eye does not see the heart does not feel is a true adage, and 
therefore the wise man and the wise nation will be open-eyed to 
see what the heart ought to feel, and also will not be ready to 
see what it is needless for the heart to feel. In the one case 
present pain saves far greater and sometimes irremediable pain, and 
in the other the heart is saved from pain which is not less poignant 
and injurious because it is altogether superfluous, being the appre- 
hension of calamities that do not occur. Do not be blind to the 
joys or the trials of to-day, for those your heart should feel, and 
therefore your eye should see. But do not be ever straining your 
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sight in trying to foresee what to-morrow may bring forth. You 
must see with the eye of your mind, and since as you see you 
will feel, control your mental vision as well as you can by reason 
and judgment, and do not become its dupe and its slave. 








AT DUSK. 


Tar sun has gone, yet leaves behind 

A streak of waning light which pales 
And soon dies out, and puffs of wind 

Fill out the night cloud’s bulging sails 
That spreading far along the coast, 

It stretches out and makes the sea 

All dim, and every cliff a ghost 

Half lost in vague obscurity 

And next not seen at all. And black 

In front the rocks come large and small, 
As each wave floats and strands the wrack 
That clings and sprawls by turn ; and all 
The birds that seaward flew at day 

Are coming back, some place of rest 

To find. And ships out on their way, 
Some eastwards bound and some bound west, 
Have every sail most fully spread 

To catch the fitful winds. 

As the blue night from overhead 

Sinks and enwraps the wide far sea 

In silence, save the waves which pour 
Around the rocks so restlessly, 

Or calls some bird that only finds 

An answering echo on the shore. 


SALVATOR GREVY. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE RECTOR CONSENTS. 


As Dudley came away from the Abbey that evening, a new, 
strange feeling of unrest drove him from the short and direct 
way home up to the open moorland. What was it that moved 
him so? Was it merely the sight of a beautiful woman and the 
fascination of her society ? Had she already thrown the glamour 
of her charms over him; he, a man mature in years, and 
maturer still in feeling, who had deliberately devoted his life to the 
new and arduous duties thrust upon him, duties which involved 
the renunciation of all possible dreams of love and luxury? No, 
not of love. Philanthropy, the love of mankind, was to be the 
key-note of this new life, but not any absorbing passion for one 
individual. But, pshaw! why think about such love at all? 
The spell thrown over him to-night by the too-beautiful Miss 
Geraldine was not to be so characterized. She had made no 
real impression on his heart, she had but fascinated his fancy. 
He would try and drive away her beautiful image from his 
mind and return to his former mood of quiet and content. 

So mused Dudley with himself as he strode upwards to the 
open hill-top and felt the soft sea-breeze blow refreshingly upon 
his heated brow. But battle against it as he would, the picture 
of the stately Geraldine, with the golden hair rippling low on 
her classic brow, contrasting strangely with her dark eyes and 
their long dark lashes, the Grecian contour of her profile, the 
proud, scornful curve of her mouth, relaxing ever and anon into 
a witching smile, half mocking, half friendly, would still keep 
held of his imagination as he paced to and fro on the dark moor- 
land under the quiet stars. 

Suddenly a sound fell upon his ear in the stillness, the sound 
of a solitary bell. It was but the bell of the life-buoy out at sea 
warning vessels off those dangerous rocks. But the sound re- 
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called Dudley’s charmed thoughts and broke the weird spell of 
Geraldine’s charms. 

He thought of the new life-boat and of the well-nigh completed 
pier, and of all the busy plans which had been so healthily occu- 
pying his mind but a few hours ago. Hours! nay, surely days 
or weeks, so completely had his last new experience made a breach 
with what went before it. 

But the spell was broken at last, and he resolutely strove to 
keep it so. He let his mind rest on that sweet, tender picture 
which had so charmed him earlier on this very evening, on the 
picture of the father and daughter in their happy and peaceful 
retreat. He walked on to the end of the hill and descended the 
slope to the shrubbery gate, and thence by the dim moonlight 
found his way through the dark pine trees to the garden of the 
Hermitage, and so on to the broad gravel path in front of the 
cottage. 

The scene there was one of almost ideal repose. The pale 
moon was sinking below the horizon on the far sea-line, shedding 
au soft sheen upon the distant waters. Overhead the myriad stars 
were shining, and below at his feet, in the narrow gorge of the 
hill, lay the clustering cottages of the Quay, with just a tiny 
gleam here and there in the window of some late sitter, or per- 
chance of some suffering invalid. The Hermitage itself was quiet 
and dark, save for one solitary light issuing forth from the room 
which Dudley knew to be the doctor’s sanctum. He could picture 
the fine grey head bent over some book, not unlikely that best of 
all books, ere retiring to rest. And so, finding that it was too late 
(o disturb his friend for a talk, the possibility of which, as it was 
still early in the night, had drawn his steps hither, Dudley, after 
lingering a few minutes in this peaceful spot, took his way home- 
wards with a quieted and rested heart. 

He arose next morning full of energy and of plans for carrying 
out his work. His first visit was to the Rectory to break to Mr. 
Compton his wishes as to building a new church near the Quay. 
He was shown into the rector’s library, a most luxurious apart- 
ment, with a somewhat odd mixture of handsomely-bound divines 
on the low book-shelves, and trophies of the chase ornamenting 
the walls above them. 

The rector received Dudley very graciously, and began by 
congratulating him on the charming tenants he had secured for 
the Abbey. 

“Tf you have scandalized us all somewhat by your own recluse 
habits, Mr. Trevaine, you have at least made some amends by 
the delightful substitutes you have provided for us in the Abbey,” 
he said. 
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“T am glad to have so far propitiated you,” replied Dudley, 
catching at the opening thus afforded for his delicate task, “ for 
I fear I shall have to scandalize you still more with yet another 
of my crotchets as you may deem it. I have strong notions 
about the duty of using consecrated money for consecrated pur- 
poses, and so if you have no objection I should like to spend 
out of the St. Hildegarde’s revenues a portion on the building 
and endowing of a new church and school-house at the Quay. 
They are difficult people to deal with, I fancy, are they not— 
those fisher-folk? Somewhat tenacious and apt to be a little 
jealous of us in our more luxurious inland valley? Perhaps, if 
we gave them a church and school of their own, they would 
condescend to use them. What do you think?” 

The rector was thoroughly taken aback, and truth to tell, not 
a little annoyed at this last vagary of the eccentric new squire. 
But Dudley’s manner towards himself was so studiously deferen- 
tial, and the fact that none of the fisher people from the Quay 
ever did come to the parish church, save for christenings, mar- 
riages, churchings, and burials, so patent, that he could hardly 
take up a hostile position. 

“ Well,” he said at length, throwing himself back in his arm- 
chair with rather an impatient gesture, “I don’t myself see any 
very urgent need for the experiment. There is room enough and 
to spare in the parish church if the people only chose to come. 
It is that wretched jealousy that is at the root of it all; and 
pardon me, but it seems to me that you will be only pandering to 
this by giving them a church of their own.” 

Probably the rector was hardly aware how far his own deficien- 
cies contributed to the empty pews, but Dudley could not en- 
lighten him as to that. He could but say, ignoring the latter 
part of the rector’s reply : 

“Of course, they could come if they chose. But don’t you 
think, as they don’t choose, it would be worth the while to make 
the experiment of a church in their midst? I do not contemplate 
a handsome one like yours, but just a strong, well-built edifice, fit 
to resist the gusts that must come blowing up with pretty strong 
force from the Atlantic through the gorge at times. Of course, 
we should like to have it good as to architecture, but nothing 
ornate or elaborate. If you are not busy this morning, would you 
mind waiting across to the Quay with me, to help me in selecting 
a site?” 

“You are a cool hand!” said the easy-going rector, amused, in 
spite of his annoyance, at the way in which Trevaine was taking 
his consent for granted. “I don’t like it at all. I hate innova- 
tions of every sort, and I disapprove of this modern notion of pan- 
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dering to the people in everything. Still, if you are bent upon it, 
and can’t find enough else to do with your money, and as—well, 
yes, | must confess the truth—as I don’t suppose I was a born 
parson myself, and can’t catch the fancy of these independent 
gentlemen, all things considered I will give my consent, subject, 
of course, to the bishop’s approval. But you’d better carry me off 
at once before my wife gets hold of me, for she is ten times more 
conservative than I am, and would be furious, I know.” 

So Dudley carried his most difficult point, and when once the 
rector was off with him on the moorland any trace of annoyance 
disappeared, and by the time they reached the Quay he was ready 
to give really valuable advice as to the site, being an authority as 
to winds and weather, and knowing exactly what would be the 
dangers in case of storms. 

The gentlemen looked in at the Hermitage on their return, and 
when Hildegarde found that the rector had given his consent to 
her pet project, she was so profuse and pretty in her professions of 
pleasure that the kindly man, with whom she was a favourite, was 
still further mollified. 

“Tt really is too far for the old people to walk, up over our hill 
and across the bleak moorland on the top,” she said, “ especially 
as many of them are terribly rheumatic in their old age, from 
exposure to wind and weather in their youth. And then as for 
our children, they are such a set of idle ragamuffins and will go 
‘mitching’ from the parish school in spite of fines and floggings, 
poor little mortals!” 

“Ah! Miss Hildegarde, you have too soft a heart towards these 
same idlers; you know you have,” laughed the rector good- 
humouredly. “I believe you think that the mere fact of being 
born at the Quay is distinction enough to palliate any amount 
of vagabondism. You and our new squire are a pair of you, I 
fear, for spoiling the lower orders.” 

«Lower orders!” exclaimed Hildegarde, with a merry glance 
of defiance in her bright eyes. ‘“ My father says that is a term 
which applies only to those who are low in their feelings or 
doings, and that you sometimes find much more that is mean in 
the higher circles of life than you do in the more humble ones.” 

“What a little radical and demagogue you are training up 
your daughter to become, doctor,” said the rector, shaking his 
head at the girl as he spoke. “ Wait till you know Miss Geraldine 
L’Estrange, and tell me then if there is not something in birth 
and breeding.” 

“Ah! but I do believe in all that,” said Hildegarde eagerly, 

“and in the refinement of culture too. I only mean that it is 
quite possible for people to be refined and good in a poor cottage 
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and to be vulgar and bad in a palace—that it is the person and 
not the position that you must go by. But of course I have no 
experience of palaces,” she added, hastily casting down her eyes 
with a blush at her own impetuosity, “and I suppose I look upon 
the world from my own Cinderella point of view.” 

“ You are a good little Cinderella at all events, honest and out- 
spoken as the day,” said the rector kindly. But I think it is 
time now that you should see a little more of that same world 
you despise. Are you going to keep her a hermitess all her life, 
my friend?” he added, turning to the doctor. 

“T suppose not,” said the doctor sadly. I suppose it would 
be wise to let her judge for herself. At least I have resolved to 
take her to call at the Abbey this afternoon, although I confess it 
has cost me a struggle.” 

“ And yet in your younger days, I have heard the late squire 
say, you were quite a society man,” said the rector musingly. 
** He often bemoaned your persistence in keeping both Hildegarde 
and yourself aloof from the gay doings at the Abbey.” 

“ Hildegarde was too young then, and the society there too 
mixed,” replied her father. “With the old squire himself we 
spent many a quiet evening, and I think in his heart he approved 
of what I did. At all events since my boyhood’s days at the 
Rectory, when my father held the living and Rolf Trevaine was 
himself but a young man, we never had any serious quarrel, 
although our views of life were so dissimilar.” 

“Dissimilar? Yes, indeed! What would he have said to my 
young friend here ?” turning to Dudley, who had been all this 
time an interested listener to the others, “with his topsy-turvy 
notions of asceticism and alms-giving ? Not that Rolf Trevaine 
was unmindful of the poor; he gave away his coals and roast beef 
and plum pudding at Christmas with a liberal hand, but I don’t 
suppose he troubled himself about the little details of the lives of 
his tenants. And yet, strange to say, now he is gone all the St. 
Hildegarde folk around me laud him to the skies, while you, my 
good friend Trevaine, come in for an equally liberal share of their 
abuse.” 

Dudley only shrugged his shoulders as he said: 

“They have nothing to thank me for. Pray do not call what I 
have spent on the place alms-giving. It is but the satisfying of 
my own conscience in the disposal of the goods entrusted to me. 
The alms-givers in this case I consider were St. Hildegarde and 
her successors. And of course the people don’t like me,” he added 
more lightly; “have they not been brought up by a Conservative 
rector, who hates all innovations ?” 

“ And who in spite of his Conservatism has been got over by a 
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Radical young squire and a young lady demagogue, to yield up 
his prejudices at the first summons!” exclaimed the rector with 
humorous dolefulness. “You have no idea, Miss Hildegarde, 
what castigation I shall have to endure at the hands of Mrs. 
Compton and my daughter Lydia on my return. I declare I feel 
half inclined to go mitching like your precious Quay children ; will 
you screen me if I do?” 

So saying the rector held out his hand in farewell, and as 
Hildegarde took it, she said with her frank smile: 

“T do think it is very good of you not to hinder the work. 
Some people would be jealous of another church being built, but 
then,” she added archly, “ they would be mean, and so belong to 
the lower and not to the higher orders like you.” 

“Tut, tut! trust a woman for having the last word!” exclaimed 
the rector, as he turned away and walked with Dudley back 
through the shrubbery homewards. “ But she is a good little 
girl is Hildegarde, honest as the day. And the doctor too, for all 
his learning and odd notions, is a gentleman through and through,” 
he added as they scaled the hill. 


CHAPTER X. 
A GATHERING AT THE ABBEY. 


So Dudley had gained his point, and the rector promised to write 
off to the bishop as soon as he reached home, signifying his consent 
to the building and endowing of a new district church at the 
‘Quay. The rest of the morning Dudley was very busy, first in 
writing fully to the bishop himself, next in sending to various 
architects for estimates, and finally—the most important point 
perhaps of all—in scribbling a long letter to Bartram, asking his 
help in finding a suitable clergyman for the work. 

Penna came all too soon to lay the cloth for his early dinner, 
and as Dudley’s pen still ran on, poor Penna’s tongue could not, 
and she had to wait until her master was fairly seated at table 
before she could put her eager inquiry in a becoming manner. 
It would not do to drag it in head over heels, she must lead up to 
it cautiously. 

‘It would he late, sir, before you came home last night?” she 
suggested quietly. 

“ Well, yes, Penna, it was rather, I suppose, as you count lateness. 
I think I left the Abbey about half-past ten, and I walked across to 
the Hermitage after that, though as the doctor had retired 
upstairs I did not goin. Still I enjoyed the fresh air on the hill 
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for awhile, and probably it was half-past eleven when I turned 
in. Did I disturb you?” 

“Disturb? Ohno, sir! At least I was awake, of course, but 
that did not matter. I was thinking of Miss Geraldine and the 
fine doings up there. Oh, sir, isn’t it quite true what I told you; 
isn’t she just lovely ?” 

The same sort of smile crept into Dudley’s face as had so 
perplexed Geraldine the evening before, as he answered : 

“ She is, Penna, there is no mistake about it. I was very near 
making a courtesy myself, only happily I remembered in time, and 
made my bow instead.” 

“Eh, master, how you do talk!” exclaimed Penna, with a broad 
smile on her homely face. “Excuse me, sir, but there, you 
would make a handsome pair and no mistake ; though Tregear do 
say I ought to mind my own business, and not meddle with 
gentlefolks’ matters,” said Penna apologetically. 

“Tregear is quite right, Penna,” said Dudley with unusual 
sternness in histones. “I shall not need your attendance any 
further till I ring. And please remember, Penna, that any such 
jests as the one you have just made are both unbecoming in you 
and extremely distasteful to me.” 

Poor Penna felt utterly annihilated by her easy-going master’s 
stern rebuke, and hastened from the room to pour out her 
discomfiture to Tregear. She got no solace, however, from him. 

“ Master was quite right, and I am ashamed of you, Penna, 
that I am,” said her brother severely. “ I shouldn’t have thought 
a sister of mine would have forgotten herself so far. But there, 
it all comes of being a cook, and living your life below stairs. We, 
who wait on the gentry, ought to know better, of course.” 

Penna, who was very emotional, as well as humble-minded, went 
out into the back kitchen and had a good ery over her delin- 
quencies, and, having thus relieved herself, was able to join her 
presi after awhile at the mid-day meal with restored cheer- 

ulness. 

But her heedless remark had upset Dudley’s recovered equa- 
nimity. He was glad he had already written his business letters, 
tor again that haunting vision of Geraldine took possession of his 
brain. 

“I will go and call there this afternoon, and try what daylight 
will do for me towards getting rid of this foolish glamour,” he 
said to himself impatiently, as, after sitting awhile, book in hand, 
over his fire, he suddenly rose, and, taking the bundle of letters 
with him to post on his way to the Abbey, issued forth into the 
spring sunshine. 

He remembered, as he went down the path between the gay 
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borders of crocuses and snowdrops, that Hildegarde and her father 
proposed also calling at the Abbey this afternoon, of which he was 
glad, as Hildegarde’s bright presence would help him, he thought, 
to free himself from this new spell. 

He was in no hurry to reach the Abbey, so he went first to the 
village post office, and thence to call on one of his tenant farmers, 
who had sent him in a long list of repairs needed on his farm. 

These applications, indeed, poured in upon him from all parts 
of the estate in this neighbourhood, for Dudley’s peculiarities 
quickly became the topic of talk far and near, and while they ren- 
dered him personally unpopular, they also stirred up a sort of 
emulation amongst many of the tenants to try and see who could 
get the most out of him. It was not a pleasant phase to Dudley 
of his new career, and entailed moreover a great amount of rather 
unpleasant work, as he had no intention at all of being imposed 
upon, and made a point of looking as far as he could into every 
matter himself. It was this especially which had driven him to 
give up his congenial Oxford life, and to come and settle down as 
a lodger in Tregear’s cottage. 

The church clock was striking fourwhen Dudley at last reached 
the Abbey. He was shown at once into the drawing-room, where 
he found quite a large party assembled. There was Lady L’Estrange, 
of course, and her visitors, Sir Anthony and Lady Crupps, and the 
two Miss Crupps, their daughters, one of whom had sung to the 
company on the previous evening. There were also two youths, 
almost lads, nephews of Lady L’Estrange, Harry and Eustace 
Merriott, and their tutor, Mr. Liston, a reserved, clever-looking 
man, who had attracted Dudley’s notice on the evening before, but 
with whom he had not come much into contact then. These were 
visitors staying in the house, but conspicuous among them all 
Dudley recognized with pleasure the tall form and fine head and 
face of his friend Dr. Trevaine, who was engaged in animated 
conversation with Sir Anthony, while by Geraldine’s side at the tea 
table sat Hildegarde, in her quiet serge dress and pretty sailor- 
hat, with a bit of blue ribbon tied around it, and a dainty bunch of 
snowdrops, by way of ornament, fastened into her simple dress. Such 
a child she looked, with her glossy hair falling down her back, and 
her general appearance of unstudied simplicity. But there was 
no trace of shyness or awkwardness about her as she sat next the 
lovely Geraldine in all her elegance of fashionable afternoon 
costume. Hildegarde was looking up into that classic face, with 
her honest brown eyes full of admiration, but without any sign of 
awe, as she replied to some question of Geraldine’s. 

It was a study of nature and art, thought Dudley, in that 
one brief glance; art aided by nature, no doubt, for Geraldine 
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seemed endowed with all the graces that charm, but art lent its 
aid too, for, even to Dudley’s uninitiated eye, a sprinkling of gold 
dust seemed to hover on the luxuriant hair, dressed in the newest 
fashion with elaborate care, and the arrangement of the costume, 
although so harmonious as to suggest no labour bestowed on it, 
yet lacked the manifest simplicity of Hildegarde’s attire. 

But all this Dudley had but leisure to take a hurried note of at 
the time, although, as is often the case with what seems but 
trivial scenes in our lives, the picture of the two as they met his 
eye first on this afternoon, often dwelt’in his memory afterwards. 
To Dudley all the impressions of this period naturally came with 
unusual vividness, by reason of the entire change from his former 
recluse life, through which he was now passing. 

Something of the old shyness still hung about him as he paused 
on the threshold, a little daunted by the unexpected number of 
the company, for the rector and Mrs. Compton were also among 
the callers; and little Miss Raymond from the Quay, who had 
come under the wing of her friends of the Hermitage, to pay her 
respects at the Abbey. Thus the room had the air of an afternoon 
party being gathered there, and Dudley had not bargained for 
this. However, he was greeted warmly by Lady L’Estrange, while 
Geraldine with one of her witching smiles pointed to a low chair 
by the side of her dainty tea-table, and told him with an air of 
mock compassion that he had just come in time to vindicate his 
own character, which was being both assailed and defended with 
vigour before he arrived. 

“Come, now, Trevaine,” said the rector as Dudley quietly took 
the offered seat, and the cup of tea handed to him by Geraldine’s 
fair fingers, “‘ come now, confess that I am but just in my accusa- 
tions. I tell them you are a red-hot Radical, and they won't 
believe it. And actually Miss Hildegarde there—in the face of 
our doings this morning too—maintains that you are a true blue 
all along, a Conservative of some especially enlightened and 
high-flown type. She will be calling me a Radical next I do 
believe !” 

* My dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Compton with a sort of contemp- 
tuous impatience in her voice, “do leave Mr. Trevaine and his 
politics alone. What can they matter to us?” 

There was such an unmistakable accent of spite in Mrs. 
Compton’s tone, and her return of Dudley’s salutation had been 
so chilling and distant, that he guessed at once the obnoxious 
secret of the new church must be already out, and that he had a 
tierce foe in the rector’s wife, so he answered rather deprecatingly: 

“Mrs. Compton is quite right. My opinions can be of but 
little interest to any one. I will only say, in justice to my cousin 
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Hildegarde’s kind championship, that I do call myself a true Con- 
servative, but also that I do not think my creed excludes all 
reforms. On the contrary, it is the extreme of Radicalism I take 
it, which makes reform impossible. If a tree is torn up by the 
roots where is there any room for pruning or cultivation? I 
think too—do not you ?—that in studying history we find, that it 
is the very lack of needed and Conservative reforms that has 
ultimately brought about some of the worst extremes of Radical- 
ism and revolution. But,” he added with a laugh, “I am forget- 
ting myself; you will tell me to go back to my lecture-room if I 
run on like this.” 

“No, no,” said the rector, “I like to hear a man declare him- 
self. You know where to have him then. Now, I’m none of your 
new-fangled Liberal-Conservatives, but an old-fashioned Tory out 
and out, as my forefathers were before me. What was good 
enough for them is good enough for us,I hold. As for my wife 
there, she’s ten times a hotter Tory than myself.” 

“TI wonder how your hunter, or Mrs. Compton’s ponies and 
pretty carriage would like the roads of our forefathers, with their 
deep ruts and well-nigh impassable mud?” suggested Doctor 
Trevaine, joining in the talk, which was becoming general since 
Dudley’s entrance. “I have heard my father describe them 
in my boyish days, as he remembered them in his youth, when 
his mother could only get away from St. Hildegarde’s on a pinion 
behind his father, and he himself used to jog along on a rough 
moorland pony beside them, in perils innumerable from ruts and 
quagmires. I fancy we pass through life all the more comfort- 
ably for modern improvements. Although there is still one of our 
friends who is conservative even in her travelling, is she not, Miss 
Raymond ?” he added, turning pleasantly to where the demure 
little lady sat in silence by Hildegarde’s side. 

We should have described Miss Raymond before, and must 
pause now for a few words of introduction. Her father had been 
a coast-guard captain stationed at St. Hildegarde’s many years ago. 
Here she and her sister Lavinia had been born, and here they had 
passed all their lives, here or in the neighbourhood, save on one 
memorable occasion when Lavinia had gone all the way to London 
and back on a fruitless quest. Their mother had died when they 
were quite young, and the sisters had kept their father’s home at 
the Hermitage until he died. They had always been on friendly 
and visiting terms at the Abbey, where they had seen indeed a 
good deal of society, more than many girls in much more popu- 
lous places might have had a chance of seeing. Miss Lavinia 
had been a beauty, and her sister had always been, and still was, 
intensely proud of her. After the father’s death the two sisters 
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took up their abode in a tiny little house at the Quay; tiny, but 
neat as neat could be, and boasting the tallest and most luxuriant 
myrtle tree of the whole neighbourhood in the scrap of garden in 
front. Miss Lavinia had been dead some years now, and little 
Miss Rose, with her old maid-servant Rhoda, lived by themselves 
in the “cabin,” as the cottage was called. She was a very intelli- 
gent and well-read little lady, with an especial taste for poetry 
and romance. Her age now might be about sixty, but her soft 
brown hair showed no silver streaks as yet under the close-fitting 
cap which she was wont to wear, and her neat little face and keen, 
intelligent grey eyes, still bore a look of freshness and life about 
them, which showed that her sixty years of living in remote St. 
Hildegarde’s had neither dulled nor worn out her faculties. She 
was an original in her way, and a great favourite at the Hermit- 
age. One of her peculiarities was her intense antipathy to the 
innovation in these parts since her childhood, of the railway. She 
never had travelled by it in all her life, and never intended to do 
so; whether circumstances might in the end prove too strong for 
her remained as yet to be proved. But she looked up brightly 
now in response to the doctor’s remark, not sorry to be drawn into 
the talk from which she had as yet been rather excluded. 

* Yes, doctor, I am not ashamed of my prejudices. I had far 
rather ride on a pinion all the way to London if that might be, 
than commit myself to the tender mercies of that great, snorting, 
screaming monster, which I watched coming into the station the 
last time I was at A horse may stumble, or a coach may 
get upset; but you know the worst you have to expect with those 
honest, four-footed beasts. But a great monster like that, with no 
sense or feeling in him, to go tearing along through the country 
at such a wicked pace, with the lives of so many poor helpless 
mortals at his mercy, I call it right down presumptuous I do, to 
make use of such unnatural sort of creatures!” 

The little lady’s face flushed with eagerness as she spoke. The 
naiveté and reality of her indignation were very amusing. 

* Well done, Miss Raymond!” exclaimed the rector, with his 
hearty laugh. “ You are one of the right sort, I see ; no half and 
half Toryism for you and me, is there? Why, these youngsters, 
would persuade us old folks if we would let them, that we have 
been walking blindfold all our days, not seeing the very duties 
before us, and that it was left to them to come and enlighten us 
with their topsy-turvy notions.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed two or three voices at once, Dudley’s 
distinct amongst them. But the rector, who was still smarting 
from his wife’s tirade upon his morning’s work, and whose con- 
science was probably somewhat awakened to a sense of his deficien- 
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cies by this talk of a new church, and who thus felt rubbed down 
the wrong way on all sides, was not to be so readily pacified. 

“Tt is easy enough to say, ‘no, no;’ but your actions deny your 
words, Mr. Trevaine. If we did not want enlightenment, where 
was the need of all this clamour for improvements ; a new church 
here, a school there, a pier, a life-boat, and what not ? I shouldn’t 
wonder if ere long, Miss Raymond, you may see a puffing, snorting 
engine, pull up with its train-full of passengers at your very door, 
just under your myrtle tree! Fancy the pretty white blossoms 
blackened with the flying smuts!” 

“Oh no! Mr. Dudley,” exclaimed the little lady covering her 
face with her hands, “I could forgive you a great deal, but I could 
never forgive you that! But you are only joking, Mr. Compton ; 
how foolish Tam. Of course it couldn’t come up over the hill, and 
across the moor down to the Quay. I forgot the good old hill.” 

“Oh! hills are no safeguard, my dear lady; you are forgetting 
the march of intellect of these later days. Nothing is safe from 
it. After Mont Cenis our hill would be but a molehill. Give 
them money enough and they would tunnel through it in a 
twinkling, and come shrieking out at your back door before you 
had time to cover over your myrtle blossoms.” 

There was a general laugh at the rector’s exaggeration, and at 
Miss Raymond’s expression of blank dismay. But Dudley came 
to the rescue. 

* T promise you that no such horrors shall come to pass while I 
have power to prevent it, Miss Raymond,” he said with a reassur- 
ing smile. ‘ We don’t want to turn the Quay into a fashionable 
watering-place, do we Hildegarde ?” 

“No, indeed! Miss L’Estrange was saying just now that the 
charm of St. Hildegarde’s lay in its remoteness, were you not ?” 
said the girl eagerly. 

* Yes,” replied Geraldine in her slow impressive tones. “I 
have been trying to win your cousin’s heart by confessing at once 
that I have lost mine to St. Hildegarde’s, Mr. Trevaine.” 


CHaPTreR XI, 
IN THE TOILS. 


As Geraldine spoke, Mrs. Compton rose to take leave, carrying off 
the rector and Miss Compton in her train. Very frigid was the bow 
which the indignant lady vouchsafed to Dudley in passing. In 
truth she was boiling over with suppressed wrath at finding this 
“crazy, impertinent innovator,’—as she characterized him in her 
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own mind—received in so friendly a manner at the Abbey. A 
prompt retreat seemed the only way of keeping back the angry 
torrent which was rushing to her lips, and which discharged itself 
upon the rector’s devoted head as soon as they were clear of the 
premises. 

But Dudley, all undaunted by her chilling manner, quietly 
resumed his seat, and gave himself up to the spell of Geraldine’s 
beauty, and of her fascinations of voice and manner. He could 
not have recalled afterwards what they had talked about, there 
was nothing especially fresh, original, or inspiring in the talk. 
Hildegarde kept silent, just watching and listening. The lads and 
their tutor took advantage of the break in the company to go off 
foratramp. The doctor and Sir Anthony got into an eager dis- 
cussion over some archeological matters, in which the latter was 
an enthusiast, and little Miss Raymond joined the other ladies 
by the fire. So Geraldine and Dudley had a quiet time of it all 
to themselves, and Geraldine who had been somewhat nettled and 
baffled by her apparently imperturbable new acquaintance on the 
evening before, was making the most of her present opportunity. 

I am afraid the group of ladies by the fire were discussing Mrs. 
Compton’s antecedents, not altogether to her advantage. Miss 
Raymond, who was appealed to for her opinion on the subject, was 
in reality one of the kindest-hearted of maiden ladies, but she 
was a keen and shrewd observer of men and manners, and Mrs. 
Compton, with her proud, patronizing airs, had always been a 
thorn in her side, 

“The rector comes of a good old west-country family, we all 
know that,” she said, “ and if he is a little imperious at times we 
can put up with it. But his wife was a Lancashire lady, whose 
father made his money by soap or tallow, they say, so we feel she 
has no claim to come the grand lady over us. But there! What 
a backbiting old woman Iam. It’s a good thing the doctor did 
not hear me, or he would be down upon me for my uncharitable- 
ness. And Mrs. Rector has her good points too; I’m sorry I’ve 
said what I did.” 

And then the penitent little lady racked her brains to try and 
think of some good deed of the rector’s wife, that she might bring 
forward by way of atonement. 

And so the afternoon passed on, and the three groups in the 
Abbey drawing-room hardly heeded the lapse of time, being each 
engrossed by present interests. As for Dudley, the glamour was 
deepening over him continually. Far from the daylight undoing 
the spell, it only made it all the more potent. 

As the soft sunshine crept in through the rose-tinted lace 
window-curtains—everything seemed rose-tinted at the Abbey just 
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now—and rested on Geraldine’s golden hair, and lent a warmer 
tint to the pure whiteness of her chiselled face, she seemed to his 
eyes to grow in loveliness. And as she talked to him—little 
nothings it may be—in those low, impressive tones, and turned 
upon him from time to time the witchery of her dazzling smile, 
the poor recluse—all unused as he was to ladies and their fasci- 
nations—fell a helpless captive at her feet. How was he to know 
that all this was no new thing to Geraldine L’Estrange, that 
though still young in years she was old in the art of charming? To 
him she was a new revelation of beauty, a new experience in 
every way. He had frequented general society so very little, had 
been such a shy, retiring student all his days, without mother or 
sister to accustom him to the refinement and charm of a lady’s 
presence, that he naturally fell an easy victim to Geraldine’s 
dainty angling. 

And all the time Hildegarde sat silently by watching. It was 
a new experience to her, too, this first stepping out of her “ happy 
valley” into the puzzling, dazzling world beyond. What did it 
all mean? Why was this beautiful lady—whom she had been 
fain to admire as she sat by her side listening to her quiet talk, 
and eagerly responding to her languid questions, before Dudley 
entered—why was she so different now? What did those brilliant 
smiles, those low-toned words mean? She had forgotten Hilde- 
garde altogether—that did not matter. But why did she 
give her whole attention to Dudley Trevaine? Was this what 
the poets meant by love? Was Dudley already the only man in 
the world to this queenly damsel, who had seen him for the first 
time yesterday? And Dudley—what about him? What was 
this new light in his eyes as he hung upon her words? Was he 
really so intensely interested in the pictures they discussed ? 
Were those remarks of Geraldine’s really so brilliant as he seemed 
to think them? They did not appear so to Hildegarde; but then 
she was but a simple, ignorant girl—how should she know what 
was brilliant, and what not ? 

So thought Hildegarde as she sat and pondered in puzzled 
dismay, until at last an unconscious sigh broke from her and 
instantly attracted her father’s attention in a pause of his dis- 
cussion with Sir Anthony. He came towards her at once, and, 
noticing the weary look on her usually bright face, exclaimed : 

“ Hildegarde, my child, why did you not call me to order 
before? I had no idea how the time had sped. We must hurry 
home, or Janet will think we are lost.” 

And then, making his adieux, he asked Sir Anthony heartily to 
come and have out their discussion with him at the Hermitage, 
where he had some rare books he should like to show him. 
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So the party broke up. Miss Raymond went as she had come, 
with her Hermitage friends, and Dudley would have gone with 
them too, had not Geraldine detained him at the last moment to 
ask the history of one of his own pictures which still adorned the - 
walls. But he, too, soon took his leave. He was in a dream 
again, and in no condition to enter into ordinary talk. He would 
take a tramp across the moors by himself and look this new, 
strange experience, in the face. 

“Father,” said Hildegarde when, having bid Miss Raymond 
good-bye at the shrubbery gate, they stood alone once more in 
their own little garden—* father, I like my ‘happy valley’ best ; 
I don’t wish to go to the Abbey any more.’ 

It was almost the first word she had spoken since they left the 
Abbey drawing-room, Miss Raymond having kept up a lively 
chat with the doctor all the way home. 

He looked rather anxiously at his child's troubled face as he 
said : 

*T would you might keep in your ‘happy valley’ all your life, 
if that might be. But we can’t escape puzzles and perplexities, 
Hildegarde, wherever we are. Remember always, my child, that 
there is One who over-rules all things for our good, and be true 
to Him, and then I need have no cause to fear for my ewe-lamb, 
whatever may happen.” 

“ Father,” said Hildegarde again in the same sad, puzzled tone, 
“do you think Miss Geraldine is true?” 

“I think she is very beautiful,” replied Dr. Trevaine gravely, 
and Hildegarde knew that he wished to say no more. 

She went into the pretty cottage and up to her own little 
room, with its casement opening out towards the blue sea, and, 
kneeling down, she leaned her arms on the wide window-sill and 
gazed out on the broad expanse of sea and sky. And as she 
gazed tears rose into her eyes, but a smile soon shone out through 
them. Her father’s words gave her comfort, and that reassuring 
strain of the sweet singer of Israel.seemed to float to her upon 
the fresh sea-breeze: “ He sitteth between the cherubim, be the 
earth never so unquiet.” Yes, amid all the perplexities and 
puzzles that might beset her hitherto calm and peaceful life, that 
was the rock on which to take her stand. The blue sky of her 
childhood might be darkened, the calm sea of her life might 
grow troubled and restless, but if she cast her anchor there all 
would be well. He who had calmed by His presence the troubled 
waters of the Sea of Galilee, would be her refuge should her sea 
ever grow rough and stormy. 

For Hildegarde’s trouble was nothing very tangible; it was 
rather a dim foreboding of evil, a little lifting of the curtain 
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as it were of her hitherto sheltered life, which disturbed her with 
a sort of prevision of possible evils in the future. To a girl 
brought up as she had been, in the healthful, peaceful atmosphere 
. of her home life, with no knowledge of the world beyond, this 
vague feeling of dread of the unknown, was a new and trying 
experience. She had gone to the Abbey that afternoon a child 
pure and simple, unsuspicious of evil in others, unconscious of 
uny new cravings of her own. She came back pure and simple as 
ever, but a child no longer. She did not know this herself; how 
should she? She did not know that her feelings had been hurt 
by the entire absorption of her hero-cousin, Dudley Trevaine, by 
the beautiful Geraldine. She did not know that her loyal friend- 
ship for him had instinctively taken alarm at Geraldine’s evident 
intention to fascinate him. But she felt ruffled and ill at ease, 
and as though her bright childhood’s sky had suddenly clouded, 
until she knelt down at her open casement and let her eyes rest 
on that calming expanse of sea and sky, and lifted her heart in 
trustful pleading to the all-loving Father. And then as she knelt 
on, the troubled feeling passed away, the old restful feeling came 
back again, or rather a better, stronger sense of trust and calm; 
the smile shone through the rising tears, and when she presently 
went downstairs to make her father’s tea it was not only a happy, 
but even a radiant face, that met his own. 

Matters did not go so well with Dudley. His long tramp 
across the moorland wearied his limbs, but did not quiet his 
perturbed spirits. Argue with himself as he would, he could not 
rid himself of the haunting vision of Geraldine. Why had she 
been so gracious to him! What was he, a poor bookworm, an 
eccentric recluse, living in two small rooms in a humble cottage, 
that one so fair, so queenly, should deign to lavish her smiles 
upon him? Was it possible—and Dudley felt himself grow hot 
with shame at entertaining so mean a thought of her for a 
moment, for he was chivalrous enough in his feelings to have sat 
at King Arthur’s Round Table in its prime—was it possible that 
she had set herself to entrap the inheritor of St. Hildegarde’s 
wealth ? that she, so exquisitely beautiful to look upon, could 
be sordid and mean in her aims? But no, he would not harbour 
such a thought fora moment. And yet, what was there in himself 
to attract any lady’s regard, least of all the kindly regard of such 
a queen of beauty as the lovely Geraldine? And then he would 
grow indignant with himself for thinking in this train at all. 
Doubtless it was but the habit of polite society to welcome a 
stranger thus graciously. Doubtless before he came, Hildegarde 
had been the recipient of those witching smiles, of that low-toned 
talk. How was he, a recluse, to understand the ways of fashion- 
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able soviety, least of all of the young lady part of it? Doubtless 
he was a conceited prig to think for a moment that she had 
singled him out for special favour. He must look to himself, 
though, for all that, and let no torturing thoughts such as these 
interfere with his new work. 

So Dudley battled with himself over and over again, as he 
strode along in the soft spring twilight. Happily for him, he fell in 
at last with the two Merriott lads and their tutor, Mr. Liston, and 
volunteered to take them home by a newroute. The high spirits 
of the lads, and the refreshment of congenial college chat with 
their tutor—who, being an Oxford man, knew Trevaine well by 
repute, and was glad of the chance of a talk with one looked up 
to with so much respect by younger Oxonians—did Dudley good, 
and for the time restored him to a healthier state of mind. 

The boys were enraptured with the wildness of the coast scenery, 
and were eager for a scramble along the shore. So Dudley 
arranged to go an expedition with them on the morrow, and show 
them the scene of the St. Hildegarde legend. They parted at 
the cottage garden gate, already capital friends; the lads going 
back to the Abbey and praising their new acquaintance in boy 
fashion when they arrived there. | 

“ He isn’t such a duffer after all, Geraldine!” exclaimed Harry, 
who was the elder of the two. 

“No, not half bad,” chimed in Maurice. “ He’s going to take 
us a jolly scramble along the shore to-morrow, and show us the 
place where ‘ What do you call it’ happened.” 

“ Really!” said Geraldine, raising her eye-brows and glancing 
with a smile of amusement at Mr. Liston. “ That sounds 
delightfully vague and interesting. Do you think, Mr. Liston, I 
might come too?” 

* Oh, no!” interposed Maurice, “that would spoil it all. 
Fancy you ! ”—with an expression of fine seorn—“ scrambling over 
rough rocks in all that finery.” 

“You have not taught your pupils manners yet, I fear, Mr. 
Liston,” said Geraldine with unruffled good-humour. “ But I 
mean to go, Master Maurice, all the same. We will make up a 
party, and perhaps that nice little girl of Dr. Trevaine’s would 
join us. I will write a note and ask her, and I daresay Mr. 
Liston would be so very good as to go down and call on Mr, 
Trevaine in the morning, and ask him if he would mind our 
coming in fuller force. 1am sure Belle and Mary Crupps would 
like it too. I feel ashamed to have shown them so little of our 
scenery.” 

Of course Mr. Liston did as he was asked ; co that just as 
Dudley was throwing himself with almost feverish energy into his 
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work next morning—striving to drive away unprofitable thoughts 
by attacking a heap of applications for charitable aid from many 
quarters, which had been accumulating for some time—all his 
efforts were rendered futile by this new plan of Geraldine’s. 
There was nothing for it, so it seemed, but surrender, and Dudley 
sent a polite message as to the pleasure it would give him to act 
as cicerone to the party, and instead of returning to his work 
when Mr. Liston left him, he indulged in pleasurable anticipa- 
tions of the afternoon, and rang up Penna to arrange with her as 
to providing afternoon tea for the party on their way back to the 
Abbey. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DUDLEY TELLS THE TALE OF ST. HILDEGARDF, 


HILDEGARDE was inclined at first to excuse herself from joining 
the expedition, a new and uncomfortable sense of shyness having 
come over her. But as there was no real reason to assign for so 
doing, and as she was in truth a far better guide along the rocky 
coast than Dudley, and, above all, as her father said he would go 
too, she accepted Geraldine’s invitation. 

The party all met at the Abbey, and Dr. Trevaine persuaded Sir 
Anthony to come with them; whilst it was arranged that Lady 
Crupps and Lady L’Estrange should meet them at Tregear’s 
cottage later in the afternoon, when, after a cup of tea in Dudley’s 
sanctum, they might finish the sight-seeing by going over the 
Abbey ruins. The party started in high spirits. Hildegarde was 
constituted their leader by Dudley, who begged her to take them 
down by the path which led through the cave to the shore. 

“ Tt was a good day for me, when I and my friend Bartram first 
lighted on my cousin Hildegarde gathering samphire on the 
rocks,” he said to Geraldine, who was walking by Hildegarde’s 
side. ‘She has been my best helper and counsellor ever since 
that day. I can’t think how I should have got on here at all 
without her and Dr. Trevaine.” 

Hildegarde was vexed to feel the colour dyeing her cheeks at 
this frank and genial praise, the more so, as she knew that 
Geraldine’s eyes were turned in calm scrutiny upon her. This 
new feeling of self-consciousness was very annoying and uncom- 
fortable. She would get away from these two, and go on with 
the boys, with whom she felt quite at her ease. So merely 
saying : 

“It is very good of Mr. Trevaine to think so much of my small 
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help,” she left Geraldine’s side, and hastened on with Henry and 
Maurice towards the rock staircase that led down to the cave. 

Mr. Liston was in charge of the two Miss Crupps, and Dr. 
Trevaine and Sir Anthony leisurely brought up the rear, so 
Dudley and Geraldine were again thrown together. 

“She seems a nice little girl, fresh and simple, quite in 
keeping with remote St. Hildegarde’s,” said Geraldine, when 
Hildegarde had left them. 

“She is all that, but much more too,” said Dudley warmly. 
“You would hardly guess what a wise head is set on those young 
shoulders. I suppose,” he added half to himself, “ it is her real sym- 
pathy that gives her such an insight into people’s needs, and the 
way to meet them—-there is so little thought of self in Hilde- 
garde, and such a power of putting herself in other people's 
places. Child as she is, I look up to her with a dependence upon 
her good judgment which is strangely in contrast with her 
apparent youth.” 

“You are an enthusiastic cousin,” said Geraldine, with that 
slight accent of scorn which ever seemed ready to come into her 
voice ; “is the relationship very near?” 

“Qh, no!” laughed Dudley. “I should think we might 
possibly be sixth cousins, or of some such Scotch affinity. But I 
am afraid I have taken advantage of the slight link to make the 
Hermitage seem very like home to me, and its inmates the most 
home-like friends that I have known since my childhooa.” 

There was a slight tone of sadness in his voice as he spoke, 
and Geraldine, turning upon him her beautiful dreamy eyes, 
said : 

“ And your own home, before you came here, where was it ?” 

“In my college chambers,” he replied. “I have never known 
a real home since my father died in my early boyhood. But I 
had grown to be very content with my college den,” he added 
with a regretful sigh, “when the unfortunate falling into my 
hands of these estates drove me of out it.” 

“ And do you mean to say that you would prefer the cramped 
life of an Oxford student to the position of a large landed pro- 
prietor, with no door closed to your ambition save by your own 
choice ?” exclaimed Geraldine, her face kindling with surprise 
and something like contempt as she spoke. 

“T have no ambition of that sort,” said Dudley quietly. 
“ Moreover,” he added, with an impulse to let her know his 
position at once, “I do not look upon these large possessions as 
my own. I consider them merely in the light of a trust.” 

“A trust! Ah, there you go beyond me. I suppose you have 
imbibed some of the philanthropic manias of the day, and look 
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upon it as a sin to enjoy anything which the whole world cannot 
enjoy with you,” she said scornfully. 

“ No, I am afraid that is a new idea to me, although one worth 
considering,” said Dudley quietly. ‘ My feeling is, I fear, a much 
more prosaic one. It is just a sense of honesty that hinders me 
from appropriating as my own, what in truth, I have no 
claim to.” 

“No claim!” exclaimed Geraldine, evidently much taken 
aback. ‘I had not even heard that your claim was disputed.” 

“ Nor is it by any living Trevaine,” assented Dudley. “ But, 
not to mystify you further, it so happens that all the lands, both 
here and elsewhere, from which the vast revenues of St. Hilde- 
garde’s are derived, were ‘all left to the Church by one devotee 
after another along the ages, beginning with St. Hildegarde her- 
self, for religious education and charitable purposes. Clearly, then, 
I individually have no lot or part in the matter, save as their 
custodian, a task to which by nature I am but ill fitted.” 

They had reached the rocky staircase by this time which led 
down to the cave, and Geraldine’s contemptuous reply had to be 
postponed. For she was no skilled climber like Hildegarde, and 
truth to tell, felt not a little alarmed at the precipitous-looking 
rock before her. But Trevaine was in front holding out his 
hand to guide her down the zig-zag, which was not by any means 
so formidable as it looked. When, however, they reached the 
cave, and found themselves in its dark recesses, all her fears 
revived, and she exclaimed, in a voice sharp and discordant in 
its annoyance, quite unlike her usual soft, impressive tones : 

“How stupid of Hildegarde to bring us here. Indeed, Mr. 
Trevaine, I did not bargain for this. Pray take me up the zig- 
zag again, where at least we can see what is before us.” 

“Daylight is before you now, if you will only trust,” said 
Dudley, taking her hand and leading her along under the arched 
roof. ‘We shall reach the turn in a minute, and then you will 
have a surprise. Are you still child enough to be afraid of the 
dark ?” as he felt her hand tremble. 

“T hate it,” she said bitterly. “You should not have brought 
me here.” 


(To be continued.) 
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